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WORLD VIEWS AND IDEOLOGIES: 
DOROTHY EMMET 


WE are accustomed in these days to hearing complaints against over- 
specialization and about the lack of what is called an ‘integrating 
principle’ in our intellectual world. Such complaints are apt to be 
addressed particularly to philosophers, whose traditional business, 
itis commonly thought, has been to supply such principles. Instead 
of doing so, we are told, philosophy has nowadays itself become an 
arch-specialism in which philosophers concentrate on piecemeal 
logical and analytical problems. Some of these complaints against 
the specialized preoccupations of philosophers come, no doubt, from 
people who, as Bradley once put it, want to think, provided that they 
do not have to think strictly. But perhaps it is as well for us to be 
brought sometimes to look at the possibilities, as well as the dangers 
and abuses, of a more synoptic kind of thinking. 

This discussion will be concerned with one aspect only of those 
studies which are generally called ‘metaphysical’. I shall not try to 
prophesy whether such studies as a whole will survive contemporary 
doubts about their possibility, or what form they are likely to take 
in the future. There is certainly something queer about some of the 
things which metaphysicians in the past have claimed to be doing, 
though it is always well to remember that people’s achievements are 
not always what they set out to achieve, or what they thought they 
were achieving. It is, however, difficult to think that many people - 
nowadays will be prepared to believe that the ‘integration’ for which 
they are looking is to be found in a universal science of ‘ Being as such’. 
‘Being as such’ is something so general that it is hard to see how it 
can be a subject matter studied by definite methods from which 
definite results can be expected. Arguments about ‘ontology’ are 
apt therefore to proceed by appealing to principles which are claimed 
to be self-evident, and are indeed self-evident to some people, but 
not to others trained in different logical methods or with different 
presuppositions. This was shown in a recent broadcast discussion 
between Lord Russell and Fr. Copleston, where it seemed evident to 
the latter but not to the former that whatever exists, including the 
universe as a whole, must have a cause either in itself or in something 
else. Moreover, in what sense can we speak of ‘the world as a whole’ 
as an object of study? There is a mighty lot of the world as a whole; 
and Plato’s often quoted saying about the philosopher as ‘the 


' This article is based on a discussion held with the Cambridge Socratic Club 
on November 19th, 1948. 
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spectator of all time and all existence’ would seem to describe a very 
different kind of mind from that of any human thinker, limited as we 
all are to certain ranges of space, time and experience. 

This is not to say that metaphysics, if not ‘ontology’, may not turn 
out in some form or another to be an inevitable and perennial part 
of human thinking. But our concern in this discussion is to look at 
some of the things which have been considered in some way ‘meta- 
physical’ under the humbler title of ‘World Views’. This may suit 
the educated layman, who is apt to treat ‘metaphysics’ all too often 
as a term of abuse, yet to be disturbed if he thinks that no funda- 
mental beliefs about the world are in any sense more rational than 
any others. 

Now a world view is generally held to be an interpretation or 
‘attitude’ towards the world on the part of someone who is not an 
external spectator, but who has to live in the world, and try to see it 
in perspective from the standpoint of his own experience. His 
experience can no doubt be widened by thinking, imagination and 
sympathy, but nevertheless it imposes a perspective for which he 
cannot claim universal objectivity. We have therefore to expect that 
there will be more than one such interpretation, drawn in terms of 
different kinds of experience, and we shall have to ask whether, if we 
cannot expect to find an agreed world outlook, the alternative is just 
the kind of relativism that spells scepticism. 

‘World view’ is not a very satisfactory translation of the more 
expressive German term Weltanschauung. Professor Hodges, 
following Dilthey (who did most to give the word its present usage), 
has defined Weltanschauung as ‘a complex of ideas and sentiments, 
comprising (a) beliefs and convictions about the nature of life and the 
world, (b) emotional habits and tendencies based on these, and (c)a 
system of purposes, preferences and tendencies governing action and 
giving life unity and meaning’.' Note that according to this defini- 
tion a ‘world view’ comprises other factors besides those which are 
in the strict sense rational. Emotional and ethical elements are woven 
round ‘beliefs about the nature of life and the world’. These of 
course can be of various kinds; a pessimistic interpretation of the 
world might have an attitude of fortitude or rebellion built on it, and 
this might be an attitude which could give some sort of stability to 
the person who held it. The attitude, along with the interpretative 
theory associated with it, would form what is called in the common 
phrase a ‘philosophy of life’. 

This blend of the need for psychological and ethical stability with 
the need for an intellectual interpretation gives world views theit 
peculiar character: it is the reason why people hanker after them and 
the reason why it is so difficult to estimate just what a world view 

1 Wilhelm Dilthey: An Introduction, p. 160. 
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does achieve in the way of knowledge. It is why it is so difficult to 
distinguish world views from ideologies. And yet it should be possible 
to make and defend this distinction, if there is to be any important 
sense in which one world outlook can be more rational than 
another. 

By an ideology I am here understanding a complex of beliefs and 
sentiments which springs ultimately from the deep-seated needs and 
interests of the group of persons who holds it, and in terms of which 
people believe they can see an explanation for their lives and their 
historical fortunes or misfortunes. An ideology can supply ‘a 
system of purposes, preferences, and principles governing action and 
giving life unity and meaning’. And in these days of ‘ideological 
warfare’ it is perhaps worth asking whether such systems of beliefs 
and convictions are worth the cost, and whether we had not better 
content ourselves, for the sake of our peace and sanity, with the 
empiricism without dogma which Lord Russell has advocated in his 
National Book League Lecture on Philosophy and Politics. 

But if we press this solution, we shall find, as Lord Russell himself 
has shown in his latest book (Human Knowledge: Its Scope and 
Limits), that pure empiricism cannot serve us all the way. Even if 
we try to confine ourselves to what can be verified with reference to 
observed fact, we shall find that the criteria of what we are prepared 
to allow as ‘fact’ will depend on the assumptions we make about 
what we are prepared to allow as reasonable. Though we may argue 
about these assumptions and discuss them, they are not themselves 
purely empirical. The queerer and more unusual the alleged ‘facts’ 
under consideration, or the weaker the strictly empirical evidence, 
the more we shall find these general assumptions as to the kind of 
thing we think is reasonable and the kind of thing we do not think is 
reasonable are likely to weigh in when we form our judgment of 
what we think was the case. This can be seen in recent discussions 
about ‘miracles’ and about paranormal phenomena. 

But even if the old liberal ideal of ‘presuppositionless research’, 
of science free from value judgments, is something which we can 
never really have, nevertheless during the last 150 years of 
scientific and historical research it has been instrumental in achieving 
something which I should put first among the rational controls in 
terms of which we shall try to define the difference between a critical 
and an ideological world outlook. This is what we may call the 
empirical conscience. Those who stress the way that historians and 
scientists may bring different schemes of interpretation to bear on 
their data sometimes ta!k as if it were impossible for pzople holding 

‘I mean by this a conscientious concern for empirical fact. I do not want to 


beg the question of whether Conscience itself is empirical. I believe that in the 
ast resort it is not. 
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different world outlooks, for instance a Catholic and a Marxist anda 
liberal historian, to agree on any statement of fact. But this is not so; 
in so far as people holding different world outlooks have been pre- 
pared to cultivate a conscience for accuracy in reports of evidence and 
observed fact there can be a very real measure of collaboration in 
research and in establishing evidence amongst people who might 
give it very different Jong term interpretations. Since presuppositions 
drawn from our general beliefs about what is reasonable or possible 
are apt to weigh in our estimates of what is to be allowed to pass as 
evidence of fact, I do not think it is possible to draw a hard and fast 
line between short term statements of empirical fact, and long term 
interpretations of an ideological or metaphysical kind, and to say 
that the latter ‘make no difference’ to the former. But nevertheless 
the cultivation of an empirical conscience can make us more sensitive 
about special pleading. There comes a point (just where it comes 
probably cannot be defined in general terms) where a person with an 
empirical conscience will sense that some way of presenting the facts, 
perhaps multiplying ad hoc hypotheses to suit the requirements of 
some wider scheme of interpretation, is doing violence to his trained 
sense of evidence. Racial biology among the Nazis and the doctrines 
of the Lysenko school of geneticists could be quoted as outstanding 
examples. 

If a world view is to be more than an ideology, we should, therefore, 
put high among the controls to which it should be subjected that it 
should encourage the use and development of scientific and historical 
methods in whatever sphere such methods can be applied. I should 
not be prepared to say that granted that a sufficiently generous inter- 
pretation can be given to what is meant by scientific and historical 
methods, there is any sphere of investigation in which one or other of 
them is in principle inapplicable. The development of these methods 
gives a critical check on world outlooks, and makes it more possible 
to say with conviction that some of the things which the holders of 
certain world outlooks want to say are nonsense. 

To care about empirical accuracy is, however, not the only way in 
which conscience can serve as a rational control over world views. It 
may also serve in a sense which may sound more ‘metaphysical’; at 
any rate it is a sense which describes an obligation towards truth and 
reality which means more, I believe, than just the obligation to seek 
accuracy in matters of fact, though I find it very difficult to express 
just what this ‘something more’ consists in. It is the sense in which 
conscience is the source and foundation for responsible thinking. A 
world view held responsibly is one in which the thinker is conscious 
that what he says is partial and incomplete; he recognizes that he has 
not a universal standpoint, an Archimedean point beyond the world 
from which he can survey it. He says what he has to say with 
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humility, even if with conviction. He forms and develops his views 
according to the judgment of his own mind and conscience; he is 
prepared to listen to criticism and to submit to the discipline of logic 
and of fact. We can see the sort of thing which is meant by respon- 
sible thinking better if we consider what the opposite would be; an 
irresponsible thinker is not subject to any method of critical self- 
discipline, and allows his conclusions to be formed in response to the 
requirements of some‘ party line’ outside his own mind and conscience, 
and rationalizes his own views to accord with this. I believe 
that responsible thinking can best be developed in the atmosphere of 
what I might call the ‘realist’ conviction — the conviction that 
reality is what it is, whatever we may come to think about it. This 
isa ‘metaphysical’ conviction which might be challenged: but what- 
ever our ultimate theory of truth, I believe we can learn to recognize 
the difference between ideological thinking, which consists in the 
defence of a party line, and responsible thinking, which issues in an 
‘open’ system, continually corrected and developed through critical 
methods and the personal conviction of the thinker himself. 

This difference, I believe, enables us to put our finger on the point 
of absolute conviction on which people holding different world views 
can meet. World views are always to some extent conditioned by 
personal and historical factors; by the kind of questions which are 
prominent at any time and the methods which are available or can 
be developed for dealing with them; and by the selective emphasis 
which one thinker gives to certain aspects of experience as compared 
with another. The more we realize all this, the less we are likely 
to expect to find ‘an agreed world view’, and we shall have to face 
the likelihood of a measure of relativism in different world views. 
But this measure of relativism need not spell scepticism, if those who 
hold different outlooks hold them responsibly and can recognize and 
respect the same kind of responsibility in each other. Controversy 
takes on a different character when it goes on between people who 
are pressing the ideologies of their several party lines, and when it 
goes on between people whose views are ‘open’ systems, held in 
continual critical inner development. I believe that it is the reality 
of responsible thinking rather than a particular Weltanschauung for 
which a University should stand, if there is a sense (as I believe there 
is) in which a University as a whole ought to be said to stand for 
anything. And it does seem to be a fact of experience that, in spite 
of tensions, this kind of conscience can hold together people of very 


‘If a man makes clear to himself and others that he is following a party line 
and says why, this can be a responsible act for practical purposes, though not, 
think, when one’s purpose is philosophical thinking. But what is not responsible 
8 to rationalize one’s views to suit the perhaps shifting requirements of a party 
line without recognizing that this is what one is doing. 
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different world views, and can provide a common ground of absolute 
conviction. 
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It may, however, seem thin fare to say that there is likely to bea} 


variety of different interpretations of the world, but that, so long as 
these are being developed critically and responsibly, those who hold 
them can be held together by a mutual respect for conscience and a 
common conviction as to the importance of responsible thinking, 
Can we go any further and say anything about possibilities of agree- 
ment beyond this? Is this the most we can hope for in the way ofa 
co-ordinating and integrating belief? 

Let us first look at how co-ordinating beliefs seem to be formed in 
particular world views. We have said that a world view contains 
among other things some kind of interpretative theory. Such an 
interpretative theory seems to be built on extended applications of an 
idea or type of thinking which has proved fruitful or has excited the 
thinker in some more restricted sphere of thought or experience. 
The studies which were exciting people in Plato’s Academy were 
predominantly mathematical; there must have seemed no limit to the 
intellectual worlds which might be conquered by this new tool of 
abstract formalized thought. Hence in Platonism we find mystical 
and ethical elements woven round the conviction that the discovery of 
pure forms is the key to the knowledge of ‘reality’. In Marxism we 
find the suggestion, drawn from a ‘realistic’ adaptation of Hegel’s 
Logic, that reality is a process of change which is the outcome of a 
conflict of opposing forces, and that at the level of human history 
the dominant factor determining these forces is the way in which the 
methods of production are controlled and organized. We then get 
not only political and ethical, but also scientific and artistic activities 
interpreted in terms of this basic idea. I believe that it is possible to 
go through world views and show how they depend on an extension, 
generally an analogical extension, of a key idea or group of ideas. 

So for an idea to serve as a co-ordinating idea in a world view it 
must be capable of extended application. It must therefore be an 
‘important’ idea. Now ‘importance’ is a tricky notion. It has a 
subjective tinge to it. It suggests something about which we feel 
strongly, because it bears on our interests and purposes. I do not 
think we ought to be too afraid of this subjective tinge. Unless a 
person feels some kind of inner excitement and interest about an 
idea, he is not likely to want to try and develop it into a world view, 
or into anything else. A friendly critic’ pointed out to me that my 
suggestion that world views should be controlled by ‘responsible’ 
and ‘self-critical’ thinking does not allow enough for the contribu- 
tion of the people who ‘go mad’ in various ways. There is the person 
who sees the whole universe in terms of his enthusiasm; he may not 
1 Margaret Masterman (M. M. Braithwaite). 
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be discovering what he thinks he is discovering, but he may discover 
something which would not have been seen by the sober person with 
a self-critical conscience. Nevertheless, when the first creative 
impulses of their enthusiasm have spent themselves, the people who 
‘go mad’ in various ways are likely to harden into fanatics or bores — 
or, what is more likely, their followers will — unless their vision is 
being tested and purified in the humility of responsible thinking. 
But let us grasp the nettle that the sense for the ‘importance’ of an 
idea may partly be coloured by the excitement of a personal enthu- 
siasm. I think that nevertheless it is possible to show that an ‘im- 
portant’ idea need not only be this. An important idea is one which 
can be shown to be capable of development in such a way that com- 
plex ranges of other ideas can be shown to be ordered and inter- 
preted with reference to this, whereas it cannot itself be explained 
equally well in terms of the other ideas which it co-ordinates. It 
_ may thus cause us to revise our other ideas. An idea which is at the 
basis of the intellectual theory in a world view must obviously be an 
‘important’ idea in this sense. It will be an idea which has been 
found to be a possible key idea in some more specialized interest or 
method, and which is then given a more generalized application. 
Plato interprets the world with reference to formal entities, a con- 
ception derived from his excitement over the possibilities of logical 
and mathematical procedure; Marx interprets it in terms of the class 
struggle which is the human and social analogue of the ‘dialectic’ in 
the world process. What do such ways of thinking achieve in the end? 
Certainly not all that their creators hoped and believed they had 
achieved. Their personal interests and the limitations of the methods 
and techniques available to them have led them to put selective 
emphasis on certain aspects of the world. But at least they will have 
drawn attention to these aspects, and shown that they are to be 
reckoned with in any fuller interpretation. The formal elements in 
thinking may not be the pathway to ‘ultimate reality’; nor may an 
understanding of the class structure of society be the key which will 
unlock all the doors. Nevertheless it is no longer possible to over- 
look the importance of logico-mathematical methods in science, 
or the consideration of economic factors in interpreting historical 
processes, and this is to a large extent because of Plato and Marx. 

Is a world view then simply a venture of trying an idea out to see 
whether it can be proved to be an ‘important idea’ through giving it 
extended applications? If this were the whole of the story, even 
though the applications of an idea are seldom as wide as the person 
who is developing it hopes, world views could be more easily dis- 
cussed and compared, and would not be so liable to degenerate into 


1 T have tried to show this in more detail and with illustrations in an article ‘On 
the Idea of Importance’ in Philosophy, November 1946. 
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ideologies as we find that in fact they are. A considerable part of the 
world’s distress is due not to the fact that Marx called attention to 
the importance of economic factors in historical change, but to the 
fact that Marxism has become an ideology. The matter is compli- 
cated by the way in which, as we have seen, emotional, ethical and 
sometimes religious elements are blended with the intellectual 
elements in a world view. Therefore the person who holds it is 
tempted to overplay his hand by bringing different types of experience 
too readily under the same key categories. Instances would be 
interpretations of art, religion and ethics in Marxist terms; or certain 
theological interpretations of natural pnenomena; or Freudian inter- 
pretations of art and morality. A world view should indeed be an 
attempt to show how the main types of knowledge and experience 
are related to one another; but if this relating is not based on a direct 
inner appreciation of the distinctive characteristics of the different 
types, it is likely to become an ideological distortion. Is there any 
reason to suppose that the kind of meanings expressed in, for 
example, ethical propositions are of a type to be brought easily under 
the same umbrella as, for example, hypotheses descriptive of fact? 
Yet if we are not to rule out synoptic thinking altogether, we 
cannot be content simply to say that ethical statements belong to 
one type and descriptive hypotheses to another. We shall want at 
least to find a link in a better understanding of Man — how he can 
be the kind of being who needs to make both types of statement. 

A good deal of recent philosophy, both on the analytic and on the 
idealistic side, and in phenomenology, has been concerned to dis- 
tinguish the different types of experience and statement, and to 
describe the peculiar characteristics of each. This, like the achieve- 
ment of the conscience for empirical fact, is an achievement which 
needs to be respected in any critical world view. But of course the 
more we appreciate the distinctive characteristics of the different 
types, the more difficult is the question of their ‘integration’. 1t may 
seem sometimes as though, just as the mutual respect for conscience 
may hold together people who hold different world views, so the 
conscience of the individual thinker may hold together the different 
sides of his own thought and experience, ethical, artistic, religious, 
scientific. He may not be able to see an intellectual pattern in which 
they all fit together; but he may recognize an obligation in them all; 
and his world may thus be held together by his conscience as a 
responsible human being. 

Unless his vision is large enough . . . and then he may see new and 
further possibilities of inter-relation. The same friendly critic sug- 
gested that while I spoke of conscience as able to hold together 
people with different visions, expressed in different world views, what 
we need is a vision large enough to hold together the different con- 
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sciences. When such a vision has been achieved, man’s intellectual, 
religious, moral, and aesthetic experiences can fructify one another 
from the same sources of inspiration. 

Moreover, such vision may be communicable in some measure to 
simpler people of good will, who are unlikely to become ‘responsible 
thinkers’, and who may otherwise be left to follow some ideology. 
Christianity in the great days of Christendom came near to being 
such a vision (though there was always the heretic hidden away and 
scientific life was only in its rudimentary stages). Today, at any rate 
in its more official expressions, it has grown out of touch with the 
springs of creative thinking in the sciences and in art (though less so 
in art and poetry now than in the recent past). Some day its vision 
may be linked with an interpretation guided by such rational con- 
trols as I have been trying to describe, but that day is not yet. Some 
may be able to begin to see the form that such a larger vision might 
take; others of us at present may only be able to try so to think that 
we may not block it if it comes. For us 


The faith and the love and the hope are all in the waiting. 


So those who may have started to read these notes with expectations 
that I shall point ‘towards a unified world view’ will confess dis- 
appointment, and I must confess failure. I believe that we are likely 
to have to bear with a diversity of world views. But such relativism 
need not breed scepticism or despair. In so far as each world view is 
being subjected to inner development through empirical controls, 
applied by responsible thinking founded on conscience, we can at 
least meet one another at the absolute point of faith in this kind of 
thinking. Moreover such development should help us to see more 
clearly what it is that the vision interpreted in each world view has to 
show us; and in that way world views may be profitably compared 
instead of tending to become mutually antagonistic ideologies. We 
may also learn to be more generous to those who have the courage to 
cut across in new ways, and not try to knock them on the head with 
our knobkerries. They may not achieve all they hope to achieve, if 
they aim at the wider explanations; but they may throw aspects of 
life and the world into relief, and frame ideas which can be in their 
measure important. 
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‘WHAT IS THE CORRECT NUMBER OF 
NURSES?’ 


R. F. HARROLD 


THE Minority Report of the Working Party on the Recruitment and 
Training of Nurses’ throws interesting light on what happens when 
a ‘social scientist’ is provided with paper and writing materials, not 
to speak of ‘a helpful typing service . . . provided by the Cabinet 
Office’ (see p. 55). The ‘minority’ consisted of Dr John Cohen of 
the University of Leeds and it is he who has written this illuminating 
report. In places, though by no means throughout, it is illuminating 
about nurses and the problem of recruiting and training them; the 
real illumination which it sheds is on the methods and prejudices of 
‘social scientists’. 

To take prejudices first, the principal one revealed by this report is 
a prejudice against ‘opinion’. The author’s second chapter is 
entitled: ‘The Inadequacy of Opinion as a Basis for Policy in the 
Nursing Field.’ The first two paragraphs in this chapter read: 


43. The upshot of the previous chapter was to show that we 
are ill-equipped to plan a nursing service. We are rather in 
the position of an architect ‘planning’ a house without knowing 
either the size of the projected edifice, the materials and labour 
required, or the number and variety of people who are to live 
in it. In such circumstances we can hardly escape the obligation 
of probing a little deeper into the possible causes of this state of 
affairs. 

44. An instructive clue, I suggest, lies in the social habit of 
regarding these problems as matters to be settled by opinion, 
administrative or medical, rather than by scientific method. Yet 
it cannot be seriously thought that the problems are peculiarly 
esoteric or too elusive for matter-of-fact study and respond only 
to intuitive judgment, however ill-informed. So long as the 
intellectual effort invested in health-planning is of the pre- 
scientific kind long discarded in natural science, so long, I fear, 
will the situation remain intractable. 


Dr Cohen does not define what he means by ‘opinion’, but it is 
made clear throughout the chapter—indeed throughout the 
Minority Report — that it is the opposite of ‘scientific study by 


1 Working Party on the Recruitment and Training of Nurses. Minority Report 
by DR JOHN COHEN, M.A., PH.D., F.B.PS.S., University of Leeds (formerly of the 
Cabinet Office). London. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1948. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
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| investigators trained in social research’ (see para. 61), of whom, 
| presumably, Dr Cohen is one. The point is perhaps made most 
clearly in paragraph 3 of Chapter VI in which Dr Cohen summarizes 
his conclusions and recommendations. He there refers to ‘. . . the 
inadequacy of ‘‘ opinion’’ as a method of planning the health service. 
The only method which can succeed is research’. Here the contrast 
stands out clearly, black and white. He goes on in this paragraph 
to refer to the ‘bold and imaginative action’ which is required to 
provide ‘facilities for social and psychological research on a scale 
commensurate with the needs, etc. etc.’ 

What does all this mean? What is the essential difference between 
‘opinion’, and ‘scientific study’ by such as Dr Cohen? 

The first conclusion, bearing on these questions, to which one 
comes on reading the Minority Report is that the whole approach 
made by Dr Cohen is based on an ‘opinion’ he has formed, a sub- 
jective opinion which he has reached because he happens to be Dr 
Cohen, an opinion which another equally intelligent person might 
well not reach, lacking Dr Cohen’s particular background and the 
prejudices arising therefrom. For the first question which must be 
answered when approaching a problem such as that which faced the 
Working Party is this: ‘Is it practicable, having regard to the com- 
plexity of the problem, the probable validity of the assumptions 
which will be necessary and the ‘‘controllability’’ of the situation, 
to go in for long-term planning based on a detailed ‘‘scientific’’ 
approach, or is it necessary to conclude, in default of such practica- 
bility, that the proper course is to keep long-term planning to a 
minimum and to rely on intelligent improvisation?’ The issue is 
not, it will be noted, at least in statement, a sharp one between 
absolutes. It is not either long-term planning or intelligent improvisa- 
tion. It is a question of degree. The most ardent long-term planner 
cannot (if he wishes to avoid open ridicule) deny the need for some 
improvisation, at any rate while the long-term plans are evolving. 
As for the intelligent improviser, he would not be intelligent if he 
had not some broad aims in view, and these, in a sense, can be called 
long-term plans. And yet, though in statement the cleavage between 
the two schools is not a sharp or absolute one, there is all the 
difference in the world between their approaches. One takes the 
line of piling the Pelion of statistics on to the Ossa of psychology 
and hoping that the mountain will produce, not a mouse, but scien- 
tific, ‘true’ conclusions which shall then dictate a comprehensive 
policy which reduces the scope for administrative intelligence to the 
minimum. The other does just the opposite. He does not consider 
the problem as a whole to be capable of scientific, objective analysis. 
He relies on the general intelligence of administrators to keep things 
going as satisfactorily as possible. That they are intelligent pre- 
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supposes that they have a clear idea whether they are going East or 
West, but they do not pretend to know the exact berth in the exact 
port at which they are aiming. To help them to keep generally in 
the right direction, they will use on occasion, as their intelligence 
indicates, statistical and ‘scientific’ surveys of particular aspects of 
their problem. Most emphatically, however, they will not expect 
statistics-cum-‘science’ to provide them with a detailed, scienti- 
fically-proven, long-term plan. 

The answer to the question set out above is, therefore, fundamental 
and determines from the start the whole of one’s approach to the 
problem. Yet this answer is, surely, a matter of ‘opinion’. Those 
who, like Dr Cohen, underestimate the complexity of human affairs 
and overestimate the intellectual capacity of the human brain, 
especially when possessed by an ‘investigator trained in social 
research’, will reach one answer; other people, not necessarily less 
intelligent, will reach another. Neither, I suggest, can hope to prove 
their case: they can advance their arguments and, like the Ephesians 
of old, of those few who listen some will think one thing, some 
another, but, as it is all a matter of ‘opinion’, nothing will or can 
be proved. 

Here, then, is a basic inconsistency in Dr Cohen’s approach. He 
seeks to create the impression of a man whose whole attitude is 
determined objectively and ‘scientifically’, but at its heart is nothing 
but his mere opinion that the so-called scientific approach is, in this 
particular case, the right one. He does not attempt to discuss the 
question posed above. He merely dismisses the point of view of 
those who think differently from himself by saying ‘it cannot be 
seriously thought et seq.’, as set out in his paragraph 44, quoted above. 
That sentence should, of course, read: ‘It cannot, in my opinion, 
seriously be thought, etc. etc.’ — but, put like that, it would look 
too absurd immediately following a sentence sneering at ‘the social 
habit of regarding these problems as matters to be settled by opinion’. 

Let us look at the basic problem which Dr Cohen ignores — or at 
least dismisses contemptuously by a reference to what can ‘be 
seriously thought’. Is it, in short, reasonable to hope to offer advice 
of practical value to the Government — to present them, to use his 
own words in paragraph 61, with ‘a reliable basis for action’ — by 
the use of Dr Cohen’s ‘scientific method’? An examination of Dr 
Cohen’s own report leads me to the ‘opinion’ that it is not reason- 
able and that, apart from the intellectual fun he doubtless derived 
from writing it, the Minority Report, taken as a whole, is a waste of 
time and should be ignored by practical administrators. If they 
think they can get out of it anything ‘reliable’, they will be deluding 
themselves. 

For where does the ‘scientific approach’, as conducted by Dr 
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Cohen, lead the would-be practical administrator? The doctor 
forms, very early, the conclusion that you cannot consider the 
problems of the recruiting and training of nurses until you have 
answered the question: ‘What is the correct number of nurses?’ 
and (para. 19) the further conclusion that this question ‘cannot be 
dissociated from other questions such as how many doctors we need, 
how many teachers, engineers, agricultural workers and so on’. 
Nor is this the end of the complexity in which he finds himself, for 
none of these questions, he hastens to add in the very next sentence, 
can be answered ‘in isolation of the rest’. It is all part of ‘one 
master question: what is the optimum number to be employed in 
each of these fields?’ — which means, of course, to follow his argu- 
ment out, not only in each of the few fields he has (for convenience) 
mentioned but in each of every field of human activity. In other 
words, his view is that you cannot get ahead with consideration of 
the problem of the recruitment and training of nurses until you have 
settled how the whole of our labour force, men and women, can best 
be employed. 

It might, perhaps, have been expected that, at this point, the 
Minority Report was about to draw to a very early end with some 
such sentences as: 


This being my considered conclusion, further examination of the 
problem put to the Working Party must be abandoned. It is not 
reasonable to consider the problem in isolation from the pro- 
blem of the optimum employment of the whole community. 
No human being can possibly give a long-term (even if he could 
give a short-term) answer to this enormous and constantly shift- 
ing problem which would be of any practical value to anyone. 
Therefore the Working Party, in my view, is unable to give any 
help to the Government. 


Needless to say, however, no such paragraph, either immediately 
after his paragraph 19 or elsewhere, appears in his Report. There is 
no further mention (that I can trace) of engineers or agricultural 
workers, but he goes on gaily (or perhaps solemnly would be the 
better word) to discuss our need for nurses in isolation from all those 
other manpower problems from which it ‘cannot be dissociated’. 
He seeks to achieve, in fact, what he claims to be impossible — the 
isolation of that which cannot be isolated. There seems here to be 
something (to use Dr Cohen’s own word) a bit ‘pre-scientific’. 

As a practical man (not as a social scientist) Dr Cohen was, in 
my view, right to go ahead in this way. Had he taken his own argu- 
ment seriously, he would never have finished his Minority Report. 
As solemnly, and scientifically, he examined the manpower needs 
of every professional and non-professional occupation (and ex- 
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amined each not ‘in isolation’ but in association with each of the 
others) the years would have rolled by, and even the helpful Cabinet 
typists would have become a little weary. He was right, as a practical 
man, to go ahead despite his own conclusion as to ‘dissociability’, 
and to the fact that he did so we owe the rest of his Report — but 
from paragraph 19 onwards, the attentive reader must feel that 
something has early gone amiss with the ‘scientific approach’ on 
which the author sets such store. 

The great bulk of the rest of the Report (when it is not an academic 
exercise in the condemnation of ‘opinion’ and the exaltation of 
‘social science’) is concerned to show how the question: ‘What is the 
correct number of nurses?’ may be answered. I will labour no further 
the point that to do this ‘in isolation’ is, in Dr Cohen’s own view, 
fundamentally nonsensical. He proceeds to do it, and my aim is to 
look at the process. He starts from the pre-supposition (the 
‘opinion’) that this can be done scientifically or objectively — in 
other words, from the pre-supposition that there is an answer. 
Somewhere, in the void, is the figure — 256,000, 423,000, 516,000, 
whatever it may be — and it is Dr Cohen’s purpose to show how 
we may pierce the void and state the figure. Before we look at the 
steps he advocates to this end, let us pause for a moment to consider 
the sort of difficulties we might anticipate that he would be likely to 
run up against. 

He has to be objective. He is a social scientist proceeding in rela- 
tion to a social problem in the same way as a natural scientist (what 
we normally call, tout court, a scientist) proceeds when dealing with 
a problem in physics or chemistry. He is going to discard ‘intel- 
lectual effort . . . of the pre-scientific kind long discarded in natural 
science’. And his problem is to answer the question: ‘What is the 
correct number of nurses?’ Now what does ‘correct’ mean in this 
context? It cannot mean ‘correct in the view of Dr Cohen’, for that 
would involve an ‘opinion’ and opinions are anathema to Dr Cohen. 
Does it mean ‘correct’ in relation to the numbers of persons who 
ought to be employed in all other fields? But here we are not only 
back facing our old dilemma that we can, properly, proceed no 
further ‘in isolation’, for to do so involves our seeking the answer 
to a meaningless question. But there is the further trouble of deter- 
mining what we mean by ‘ought to be employed’. ‘Ought to be 
employed’ with what end in view? The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number? The earliest achievement that is possible of Com- 
munism? The ‘good life’ as seen by St Thomas Aquinas, or Spinoza, 
or Jeremy Bentham, or Karl Marx, or Bertrand Russell, or Dr 
Cohen? The phrase ‘ought to be employed’ can mean nothing until 
one has defined one’s purpose — and the definition of one’s purpose 
is essentially a matter of opinion. You cannot, in short, begin to 
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he y answer the question: ‘What is the correct number of nurses?’ (let 
, alone the wider question: ‘What ought to be the numbers engaged 

in occupations generally?’) without answering the prior question: 


‘What sort of community have I in view?’ 


let 
al 


4 The answers that might be given, not to the wider question, but 
at | to the comparatively simple question about nurses, are various — it 
on | is all essentially a matter of ‘opinion’ — viz. the most long-lived 

community; the most hard-working and therefore most productive 
ic | community; the community which suffers least pain; the community 
of | in which the workers, including nurses, work the fewest hours and 


he | have the longest holidays possible; the community the members of 
which, on each occasion when they have to go to bed through illness, 
w. | get out of their beds again most quickly; and so on, ad infinitum. 
“ And, according to taste, one can combine (or seek to combine) pairs 
he | or groups of these answers to make a composite answer and hope 
in | that the resulting combination will not be wholly meaningless owing 
sr, | to the incompatibility of the component elements. But certainly, 
0, | before you can begin to answer Dr Cohen’s basic question: ‘What is 
yy | the correct number of nurses?’ you must answer the yet more basic 
he | question: ‘What aim have I in view?’ for without an aim the word 
‘correct’ in the first question is meaningless. 


er 


er : . sii 

to So Dr Cohen is once more up against the need, if his arguments 
are to have validity, to form a subjective ‘opinion’ — he has got to 

g- | know what community he is after in which his x number of nurses 


at | are to play their part. He does not explicitly pose this question and 
th | answer it, but it would seem that his aim is primarily, though not 
|. | Wholly, a hard-working community producing to the maximum. It 
4l | isnot wholly that because, above all where those ‘not gainfully em- 
ne | Ployed’ come into the picture, he stresses that we must ‘take into 
js } account the very important humanitarian aspects of nursing’ (see 
at } pata. 128). Quite clearly, however (especially in the case of those 
n, | unfortunate people who are gainfully employed), this is a secondary 
. | consideration. The main objective is work and production — hence 
ly his conclusion (based on this ‘opinion’ he has formed) that a princi- 
‘0 | pal measure of the need for nurses is the extent to which they help 
or | in getting patients quickly out of hospital once they have got in. 


r- | His definition of the function of a nurse makes no mention of 
ye | Mitigation of pain or increase of comfort or any other of the 
1¢ | secondary’ humanitarian considerations: it is ‘to reduce the incidence 
- and duration of sickness’ (see para. 151). 

a, But even if we accept Dr Cohen’s view, as | deduce it, that the 


yr f best community is the one where most work is done and most pro- 

‘il | duction achieved, it does not seem necessarily and ‘scientifically’ to 

s¢ | follow that you plan your nursing service with a view to the most 

10 | tapid progress of patients into hospital and out again. If we are 
B 
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going to be scientific and work out (see Appendix II) regression 
analyses of considerable complexity, and (see para. 98) sums showing 
in £ sterling the extra cost of trained nursing staff ‘off-set by the 
saving in the working time of patients gainfully employed’, then, 
before we can place any value on the mathematical results, we must 
be sure that our assumption is correct — viz. that the rapid progress of 
patients through hospital is good for production. To achieve this a 
whole lot more data must be collected. How effectively does the 
‘average man’ produce who leaves hospital under a system which 
gets him out after 17.6 days as compared with the ‘average man’ 
who leaves under a system which gets him out after 16.6 days? (I 
have chosen these figures not blindly but because in para. 102 Dr 
Cohen summarizes the results of his calculations thus: ‘The results 
suggest that if we increase the number of trained nurses by about 
8 or 9 per 100 beds — an increase of some 33 per cent — we could 
reduce duration of stay by one day from 17.6 to 16.6 days.’) We 
must not, in pre-scientific fashion, just regard each as a single pro- 
duction unit of equal value: we must measure their productivity. 
We are not, here, reaching broad conclusions, we are reaching very 
nice conclusions and we must leave out of account nothing which 
might bear on the nicety. Another query which suggests itself is 
the size, if any, of the risk that the 16.6 days in hospital average man 
will return to hospital for further treatment more frequently in the 
course of his working life than will the 17.6 days in hospital average 
man? In reply to these two queries we do not want ‘opinions’ — we 
want facts scientifically gathered and tested as facts are tested ina 
physics laboratory. Until we have them we cannot in any way be 
sure that Dr Cohen’s regression analysis and calculations about 
£ sterling are not leading us on a false scent. We might find, when 
we had staffed our hospitals with nurses in the quantities and grades 
his analysis suggests, that production fell because of one or other of 
these two factors, not to speak of the many other which doubtless 
equally merit investigation. (It is here, however, only right to point 
out that in practice we never could ‘find’ this. Amid the welter of 
factors bearing on production, we could never isolate the effect pro- 
duced by getting patients more quickly out of hospital. It has all 
got to be an act of faith. You can never know whether Dr Cohen 
has delivered the goods in the shape of increased output — you have 
just got either to believe in him, or not, as you choose. There is no 
‘bang’ as when the other type of scientist makes an atom bomb andit 
does in fact go off.) 

In the preceding paragraph I referred to the difficulties which 
would face whoever sought to prove, in scientific fashion, the validity 
of the ‘length of stay in hospital’ theory. Assuming these are over- 
come, a further difficulty at once besets the scientist struggling, along 
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the road sketched out by Dr Cohen, to reach, and present to the 
Government, that new Golden Number — the correct number of 
nurses. As I have indicated above, Dr Cohen’s conception of the 
‘good’ community, so far as it may be deduced from his Minority 
Report, is not a simple one. It is not confined to the ‘work-cum- 
production’ aim: there are the ‘very important humanitarian aspects 
of nursing’. This can only mean that, to some extent, the need to 
be kind to patients takes precedence over the need to get them out 
of bed and back to work. But, if we grant this view-point (and it is 
a matter of ‘opinion’) it is absolutely essential to the scientific ap- 
proach not to leave these two principles vaguely in conflict, but to 
settle exactly how far we are to be kind and how far to be ruthless 
in the interests of production, with any necessary qualifications, viz. 
the less need for humanitarianism when nursing the gainfully 
employed. Otherwise, the sums do not work out — if such a crude 
word as ‘sum’ can be applied to a mathematical masterpiece like 
Dr Cohen’s Appendix II. Nor, of course, have we reached the end 
of the complexity, when we have taken account of the need to be 
kind and of the need to be quick. There are other factors, to each of 
which a weight must be attached, before you can do sums that have 
a meaning. The selection of these factors and the fixing of these 
weights can only be determined by each person who consideis the 
problem forming his own ‘opinion’. By this time the whole process 
must begin to seem woefully ‘pre-scientific’, and likely to lead, by a 
back-door, to that very ‘scholastic disputation’ over ‘opinion’ that 
Dr Cohen expresses such anxiety, and yet reveals such impotence, 
to get away from. 

To summarize the point we have now reached in our examination 
of Dr Cohen’s process, it would seem that, if we proceed on the lines 
he urges, not only are we committed to his view (as I deduce it) that 
the ‘good’ community is primaiily one that works as much as 
possible and therefore produces to the maximum, but also to what is 
no more than his opinion, or guess, that this is best achieved, so far 
as nursing bears on the matter, by making it your primary aim to get 
patients rapidly out of hospital. The conclusion of importance to 
be drawn from all this is that at various vital points, Dr Cohen’s 
argument and supposedly scientific analysis is based, as it must be, 
on his opinions. It must be for at least two reasons — there may 
be others, but two is enough for my purpose. First, as soon as you 
introduce the conception of ‘correctness’ of the number of nurses, 
or, more ambitiously, the ‘optimum’ number to be employed in 
every field, you introduce a question to which there is no answer 
Which does not depend on an opinion about what, in this vale of 
tears, we all are or should be striving after. Secondly, once you have 
taken up your standpoint on this fundamental question, you find 
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yourself, in dealing with these social problems, up against factors 
of such complexity — you find that your problem is interlocked with 
so many other problems — that, in order to get going at all, you 
are compelled (even though you be a social scientist) to make your 
personal choice of the factors to concentrate on, and then to deter- 
mine the relative importance to attach to each of them. And when 
he has done all this, the social scientist is seen, for all his condemna- 
tion of ‘opinion’, to be an investigator who does not differ, in essence, 
from any other investigator, though he reaches his conclusions in a 
more complicated manner which will or will not be justified according 
to the degree of intelligence he has brought to bear upon his problem. 
But his conclusions — and it is these which are important — will be 
only Dr Cohen’s personal conclusions and not scientific truths. 
Let us suppose that an effective answer has been given to all that 
I have urged so far and turn to consider another source of difficulty, 
There can be no point in doing all the elaborate social research 
involved in the Dr Cohen approach unless it is going to produce 
results of some permanence — unless, that is to say, it is in 
truth ‘/ong-term planning’. Dr Cohen states (see para. 82 of the 
Minority Report) that ‘two types of research organization seem to 
be required. One would study the common and many-sided pro- 
blems which affect not only nursing but other aspects of the industrial 
and social life of the community, such as the optimal distribution 
of woman-power and methods of increasing productivity in health 
and other fields. The other type of organization would be located in 
the Health Departments and be concerned with problems specific 
to the health field. This second research unit would not serve the 
nursing division exclusively, entirely divorced from other sectors of 
the health service, but rather act as a sociological research base for 
health planning with a section allotted specifically to nursing pro- 
blems’. These two groups of ‘back-room boys’ (adding yet further 
to our ever-growing bureaucracy and the strain imposed on Govern- 
ment typing services) would, I presume, launch themselves into their 
researches and would find these to grow ever more complicated as 
the real complexity of the situation dawned upon them. Not only 
would they be examining the whole of human employment but, in the 
more specific field of nursing, the Nursing Sub-Section of the Health 
Department Sociological Research Base would, to take but one 
example, find that, to test the Cohen ‘length of stay in bed’ theory, 
they had to institute most complicated research into the differing 
productivity per man-hour of persons discharged from hospital who 
had been there for different periods of time. It would not surprise 
me to find that the results of any such inquiry could not be con- 
sidered truly scientific (i.e. by the sub-section’s bosses in the Re- 
search Base) unless sub-divided according to (a) type of complaint 
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for which the patient was under treatment, and (5) type of employ- 
ment in which he was engaged. Simultaneously, the sub-section 
would have to be collecting statistics about the frequency and dura- 
tion of subsequent visits to hospital by men of all these different 
types. Where women were concerned, the whole thing might well 
be more complicated and require special research, owing to the 
effects of childbirth on the frequency and length of their visits to 
hospitals. Let no one say that this is a skit. I have merely sketched 
one very minor aspect of the troubles which would face the sub- 
section. It is no use being scientific part of the way and then giving 
up and guessing. If there are any fruits at the end of the Cohen 
approach, they can only be garnered by going the whole way, taking 
all relevant factors into account, collecting, testing and sifting a// the 
statistics and facts. Otherwise, having given way to weariness, you 
could not claim that your final answers were scientific. The factor 
you had left out might well be just the one which invalidated the 
whole conclusion — and if you are a scientist, you cannot take that 
tisk. And so the whole thing is going to be, to put it mildly, pretty 
complicated, and however many bureaucrats are recruited to the 
staff of these two new ‘research organizations’, the production of 
worthwhile results is going to take the devil of a time: indeed, in 
my view, the larger the staffs, beyond a certain point, the more com- 
plex the whole thing will become, and the longer will be the time 
before results emerge. 

Now, it can hardly be considered right to go in for all this trouble 
(and expense, for you and I have got to pay for it all) unless there 
is a reasonable prospect that all the elaborate calculations will lead 
to conclusions valid for some time to come. Yet, all the time the 
work is going forward, the world will not be standing still. Changes 
will be taking place in various spheres which may vitally affect this 
whole question. Let us take but one example. It is an essential 
| element in Dr Cohen’s view about nursing that we cannot think 

about it until we have determined the ‘correct proportion of the 
national effort to devote to health’ (see Chapter VI, para. 2). But 
is this proportion constant? Does Dr Cohen suggest that this pro- 
portion, once discovered, is true for all time — that there is some 
fraction up in the clouds, discoverable by scientists, which once the 
research organizations have brought it down to earth is ours for all 
time — one-thirteenth of our national income to be devoted to 
health, one eighty-eighth, or whatever it may be. Surely, he cannot 
mean this. The fraction will constantly have to be worked out 
afresh (and with it the ‘planned nursing service’ based upon the 
fraction), to keep pace with the march of medical science, vagaries 
in our economic circumstances, the incidence of unemployment, of 
war and peace, and so on. What an appalling job it is going to be. 
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Is there any reasonable expectation that in a field so complex and 
so changeable, men making the so-called scientific approach can 
ever reach results of value, as a guide to action, to any Government? 

Dr Cohen, in his paragraph 43, quoted above, referred to an archi- 
tect as an example of a planner and mentioned several of the points 
he must attend to — size, materials, labour and so on. But does not 
an architect, first and foremost, consider the ground on which he 
has to build? If it is shifting sands, he would either recommend the 
dropping of the project or the erection, at the most ambitious, of a 
cheap and makeshift shack — assuming, that is to say, he is a com- 
petent and honest architect. Certainly he would deprecate a house 
of many storeys with long, intricate, winding corridors, and many 
rooms, in each of which are to be housed researchers, the typing 
staff to whom they dictate and the ever-growing clerical staff doing 
the donkey work. 

What is the lesson of all this? We must return to what I suggested 
at the beginning of this article to be the first question which must be 
answered by anyone embarking on an inquiry such as that into the 
problem of the recruitment and training of nurses — whether it is 
practicable to go in for long-term scientific planning or whether, in 
default of such practicability, reliance must mainly be placed on 
intelligent improvisation? To my mind, the answer is clear. The 
social scientists ape the natural scientists and claim that the same 
methods are the right ones in both fields. They ignore the difference 
in kind between a social problem and a problem in natural science 
as also they ignore the difference in regard to the complexity and 
changeability of the subject matter to be investigated. The problems 
are of different kinds because, while the natural scientist is con- 
cerned only to know (e.g. what are the qualities of uranium and what 
will happen to uranium in certain circumstances) and is not con- 
cerned in the least with purpose and therefore with opinion, the 
social scientist is basically concerned with purpose — at any rate 
while he addresses himself to such questions as that posed by Dr 
Cohen about the ‘correct’ number of nurses. Apart from this 
fundamental difference in kind between the two types of problem, 
the natural scientist has an enormous advantage in that his problems 
are comparatively ‘isolable’ while no social problem can, for pur- 
poses of truly scientific study, be isolated from all the other related 
and constantly changing problems which make up the complex of 
society. 

The answer to our basic question is, then, as I say, clear — it is 
not practicable to tackle the problem which faced the Working 
Party (in essence what ought the Government to do about the short- 
age of nurses?) by the ‘scientific’ methods favoured by Dr Cohen. 
What we have to do, on the contrary, is to consider this sort of 
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problem with such intelligence as we possess with a view not to 
finding exact objective truth (for this does not exist) but to diagnosing 
as best we may within the limits of the practicable what is wrong and 
devising as best we may what we can do about it. We must not be 
over-ambitious about our intellectual capacity to hold in a single 
view all the manifold and changing factors which bear on such an 
issue. We must not ‘kid’ ourselves, as Dr Cohen appears to have 
done, that by calling ourselves scientists and going in for mathe- 
matical analysis we can possibly dispense with ‘opinion’, for 
‘opinion’ is of the very essence of this sort of problem. All this is 
not to say that objective analysis (whether or not the people who 
indulge in it choose to call themselves social scientists) has no part 
to play in coping with these sorts of problem. But it is a subsidiary 
role and should be limited to producing on request analyses of par- 
ticular aspects of the problem. For instance, an ordinary intelligent 
man, approaching this nursing problem, might decide that informa- 
tion about how long people stay in hospital when nursed in different 
ways would assist him in reaching his conclusion. He would know 
that there could be nothing conclusive about any such information, 
but he might well feel that, if he possessed it, it would help him in 
reaching his final opinion on the problem as a whole. Someone 
calling himself a social scientist — an ‘investigator trained in social 
research’ — might perhaps be a suitable person to take on this sub- 
sidiary job of inquiring and reporting on this, and other, particular 
groups of facts. How deeply he should delve, how widely he should 
ramify, would be for determination not by the ‘scientist’ himself, 
but by his administrative chief who would reach his opinion as to 
what was practicable and sensible by the exercise of what used to 
be called nous. That, when all the shouting and arguing dies 
away, stands out as the only guide we have on these matters. 
Whatever may be decided about the manner of making these less 
important subsidiary investigations — and the present practice of 
having a central Social Survey Unit equally available, when needed, 
to all Government Departments, seems a good one — let the Govern- 
ment take warning from Dr Cohen’s performance when they let 
him loose in the nursing field as a whole and let them exclude from 
all positions of responsibility for policy persons who delude them- 
selves into thinking that there are ‘scientific’ answers to social 
problems. Scientific problems and social problems are, in fact, 
quite different and to assume that the methods used to tackle the 
one are appropriate for the other is as foolish as to ask the Astro- 
nomer-Royal, because he is good at forecasting eclipses, to tell us 
who will win the next election or to help us with our coupon in the 
Football Pool. This is not just a cheap gibe: the analogy is a strik- 
ingly exact one and well merits to be pondered by those who like 
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to think that because the scientific approach is the right one in some 
fields (where, though the facts are complex, they are exact and 
constant), it is the right one in all. 

There is one further point. I suggested above that the ‘controlla- 
bility’ of the situation was one of the factors that persons facing a 
social problem must consider before deciding what sort of approach 
would be reasonable. It is of no use (save perhaps as an academic 
exercise) to go in for complicated analyses of a problem unless there 
is a reasonable expectation that, in the end, you can, on the basis of 
the analysis, do something about it. Whether or not there is a reason- 
. able expectation in any particular case must be a matter of opinion, 
but an opinion on the point must be formed before sensible people 
would go ahead. To take an extreme example, it would clearly be 
fruitless to examine the problem whether the wealth, health and 
happiness of mankind would be increased if children normally were 
born five at a time instead of as now singly. The most delightful 
social survey might be made on this question and several chapter- 
headings for a Working Party Report suggest themselves: ‘Fewer 
Lyings-In: More Production’; ‘Better Birth Control an Essential 
Corollary’; ‘The Initial Shock to the Family Budget’. But as in the 
end it is most unlikely, as things now are, that we could do anything 
about it, the Final Report would not be of much value. That, of 
course, is an extreme case. But let us look at Dr Cohen’s actual pro- 
posals in the nursing field. He wants to discover the correct number 
of nurses and this involves discovering also the optimum number to 
be employed in every field. So what? What does the Government 
then do? This enormous research labour is concluded (assuming it 
could be) and where are you? You know with more exactitude (if 
you accept as valid all the assumptions the researchers will have had 
to make) that manpower is not deployed in the best possible way. 
You knew that before, or strongly suspected it — that is why the 
research was set in hand— but now you know it more exactly 
(always, let me insist again, if you accept the assumptions, that is 
to say, the ‘opinions’, of the particular investigators: this point is 
vital to any assessment of the value of these social researches). But 
unless there are good reasons for thinking the Government could 
or would do anything significant about it, would it not be much 
better not to waste the time and energy and money involved in 
getting this greater (and perhaps illusory) exactitude? Let each of 
us reach the answer to this question for himself, bearing in mind 
what happens, even in these days when there is some remaining 
control of labour, to the manpower targets in the Economic Surveys. 
Perhaps a tightening of controls — even the invention of some new 
ones — may be envisaged by Dr Cohen as a corollary of his proposed 
grandiose investigations and to remove the fear that, in the event, 
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they would lead nowhere. This will probably not increase the 
general appetite for this new ‘science’. These final reflections on 
the futility and possible dangers of Dr Cohen’s proposal for a new, 
elaborate, Government-financed pair of research organizations, will, 
[ hope, convince anyone not previously convinced that the proposal 
isa bad one, not to be accepted. Nevertheless, there may well be 
points in the Minority Report, on particular aspects of the nursing 
problem, which merit further consideration on the ‘intelligent im- 
provisation’ basis. I hope, however, in the interests of my millions 
of fellow-workers, that one of these will not be ‘Dr Cohen’s hint 
that we workers should be shown less humanity, when ill, than those 
who are not earning their living. That might well, in a roundabout 
way, hardly measurable by scientific means, have a most depressing 
effect on production by inducing depression, if not indeed despair — 
at any rate, what is now called poor morale — in those whose steady 
and increasing output is Dr Cohen’s main object in life. 
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‘SPIRITS OF HARTSHORN’ 
ARTHUR R. HUMPHREYS 


* ARIEL the sprite’, Horace Walpole called himself — ‘ Ariel the sprite 
in a split shoe’. At the moment he wrote (on August 12th, 1760, to 
George Montagu) his enterprises were prosperous. The Anecdotes 
of Painting were multiplying, the sky-line of Strawberry Hill was 
sprouting with pinnacles. But he himself was pinned to his chair 
with gout. 

The phrase is typical. Its flickering light-as-air swiftness, its 
covert crackle of alliteration titillating the ear, its soft bright ex- 
plosion of effect like the far-away rockets which on a scented June 
night he watched from Twickenham sprinkling stars over Ranelagh 
and Marylebone, are in essence the wit which keeps sweet — strangely 
sweet, considering his trivialities, his heady nostalgias and volatile 
cynicisms — the letters of more than sixty years. And its image of the 
tricksy spirit earthbound by an aching foot is an apt figure for the 
liveliest wit of the eighteenth century cramped in its ambitions of 
high flight by the twinges of unflattering self-knowledge. But Ariel 
in a split shoe is still Ariel, the spirit of swift mercurial motion, and 
Walpole acknowledging his frailties is still Walpole, vivacious and 
alert, with the authentic idiom of life in each scribble of his pen. 

The qualities of Walpole’s charm are to most readers irresistible, 
to a few perhaps rather repellent. There are elements of his style, 
as of his personality, about which it is hard not to feel uncomfott- 
able, and it would be a sign of uncritical devotion not to suffer 
moments of annoyance at his frequent superficiality, his dread of 
the serious, his cynicism which is like sentiment, and sentiment 
which is often sentimental. ‘Mask within mask’ was all Macaulay 
saw when he sought for a face; and indeed it is a teasing inquiry to 
look for the real man in the opulent abundance of his work — as 
tantalizing as to try to interpret any of those three most beautiful 
portraits of him, the one taken in youth by Rosalba Carriera in 
Venetian masquerade dress with the domino slung to one side in 
brief interruption of the disguise, the two others in old age, the 
superb pencil sketches by Lawrence (in the Works of 1798) and 
George Dance (in the National Portrait Gallery). The eyes are 
prominent in all — particularly in the Rosalba and Lawrence — eyes 
alert, ready to move in glances of swift comprehension; and the 
mouth, slightly puckered at the corner as though a smile were lurking 
there; and the long cheeks giving the countenance a touch of Irishry 
or pokerface. The masks Macaulay speaks of are those of his 
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poses; the puzzles the portraits present are those of a complex and 
subtle expressiveness — one seems (no doubt only with the letters 
as a guide) to detect the traces of a nimble mind, an Epicurean tem- 
perament, social poise, thoughtfulness, sympathy, and pleasure 
in a world which has provided entertainment for those quizzical 
eyes. The puzzle with Walpole is to know how much deeper it went. 
Certainly not deep enough for some tastes; Macaulay never pointed 
his epigrams more sharply than in his famous essay, that master- 
piece of deficient sympathy from which we learn that ‘none but an 
unhealthy and disorganized mind could have produced such literary 
luxuries as the works of Walpole’. Not deep enough — and it is a 
more serious charge — to see much remarkable in ‘indolent Smollett! 
trifling Johnson! piddling Goldsmith!’ or to avoid finding Fielding 
‘perpetually disgusting’, She Stoops to Conquer ‘the lowest of all 
farces’, and Clarissa a ‘deplorably tedious lamentation’. Not deep 
enough to see the philosophes of Paris, except for Buffon, as more 
than ‘solemn, arrogant, dictatorial coxcombs . . . superlatively dis- 
agreeable’, or the Methodists (sublime myopia) as anything but 
hypocrites and ‘secret Papists’. There is no difficulty in making 
the indictment long and formidable, and Macaulay prosecutes with 
forensic relish. Inconsistencies, snobbishness, dilettantism, fondness 
for concetto are marshalled in the attack. The beliefs by which 
Walpole professed to live are easily shown to be built on sand. The 
Deism he absorbed from Conyers Middleton was outraged by the 
free-thinking of France — free-thinking, he wrote to Montagu from 
Paris, on September 22nd, 1765, 


is for one’s self, surely not for society: besides, one had settled 
one’s way of thinking, or knows it cannot be settled, and for 
others I do not see why there is not as much bigotry in attempt- 
ing conversions from any religion as to it. 


His popularism was not proof against the mobs which rioted for 
Wilkes and Lord George Gordon, and his republicanism was washed 
away by the flood of the French Revolution — in that ‘great match 
between theory and experience’ he, as much as Burke (though with 
less of philosophical understanding) was on the side of experience, 
and its tenour was markedly conservative. In short, his major 
tenets were not built to last. 

Yet only the over-earnest reader is much troubled by these things. 
The fleeting irritation they cause is submerged in abundance of 
delight. Elusive as any final idea of his personality may be, personal 
he is at every point; it is in his life alone that his world lives. The 
bouquet of his manner is entirely his own. His gaiety, his grace, his 
consummate felicities scattered with Nature’s full and unwitb- 
drawing hand, ‘all to please and sate the curious taste’, are quite 
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individual things; the pleasure they give is of a kind to which even 
the immense variety of English style cannot provide a parallel, and 
of a vitality by which mind and senses together can never fail to be 
stimulated. His style is a technical triumph of the living language, 
far transcending in expressiveness the normal modes of his day. Some 
current conventions, indeed, he derisively scoffed at — in particular 
the ‘ridiculously bombastic and vicious’ manner of Johnson — but 
even in the less formal ranges of eighteenth-century prose there are 
rarely the swift rhythms, the alert inventions, the manifold supple- 
ness and subtlety that come to Walpole by nature. His words have 
a volatility, a shimmer, a gleam and glitter that clothe his subjects 
in crisp colour and light, like Zoffany painting satin (if in fact it was 
not Toms who painted his draperies for him); like the ‘lucid squad- 
rons’ that come at the bidding of that other Ariel, they are indeed 


Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half-dissolv’d in light... 

While every beam new transient colours flings, 
Colours that change, whene’er they wave their wings. 


For Walpole was an artist not only in giving a general harmony 
and completeness to the design of his own life (Fortune helped 
superbly with the gifts of longevity and wealth), but also in the 
detailed brushwork of its execution, and in the virtuoso facility of 
his style. ‘I know what I wished; I have it, and am satisfied’, he 
wrote to Sir Horace Mann at Florence in May 1775. He was speak- 
ing of the improvements at Strawberry Hill, but he went on to apply 
the phrase to the moderation of his desires: 


I have all my life been pleased with knowing my own mind. 
I never wished to be anybody, that is, anything; and when the 
moments have arrived in which I might have been what | 
pleased, I resisted them, and persisted in my nothinghood. | 
hated Parliament, resolved to quit it, and did; was told I should 
repent, but never have. There ends my panegyric on myself; 
but pray don’t think it very high-flown, when the sum of all 
is, that I am content with a small house and garden, and with 
being nobody. 


Even if that Horatian modesty is not entirely unsuspect of pose, it 
suggests a characteristic which makes Walpole’s life so consonant 
with its time — that of completeness within limits; it is the same feel- 
ing as we bear away equally from the music, the painting, the archi- 
tecture, the poetic and prose styles of the time, and it is a quality of 
classic art. 

His letters as well as his life are, of course, works of art, though 
of so lively and spontaneous an art that neither ‘classic’ nor ‘roman- 
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tic’ is in the least appropriate, since it is in a kind of detailed dynamic 
that they are most remarkable. They are the finest conversation- 
pieces of his sociable century. Yet perhaps any metaphor from 
painting is too static — they are conversation-pieces in a flutter of 
activity, and though they leave the most vivid of visual impressions, 
down to those small and apparently gratuitous details which give 
the final sensation of reality, in all their manifold activity it is move- 
ment which catches the eye, variety and change, the glitter of sur- 
faces, the obscure motions of depths, the light and shade of varying 
forms, multiplicity, the rioting of mobs, the pull and twist of intrigue, 
the rise and fall of politicians, the garnering of odd fantastic curios, 
the burgeonings of pinnacles along his roofs and of cusps in his 
imitation-Gothic windows. His private life in public places was the 
perfect medium for this sort of experience. Withdrawn whenever he 
liked from responsibility, exposed whenever he liked to excitement, 
he enjoyed and was artist enough to profit by the advantages this 
blend of self-love and social provided. His style is a responsive 
instrument which, with its gleam and glitter, its variety of tone, its 
delicious individualities of modelling, presents his own life as part 
of the prismatic pattern of the time. Born into politics and rather 
ingenuously defending his father’s art of parliamentary corruption 
(if you buy men’s votes you know where you are, and so do they), 
he stands acutely observant near the centre, but seldom involved in 
the turmoil, of politics, sentimentally devoted to his friends, at least 
half-malicious to nearly everyone else. A literary man and friend 
of literary men (though, with the exception of Gray and for a while 
Gibbon, of minor ones — one needs a telescope now to see Jephson 
whose ‘exquisite’ poems ‘deserve to last for ages’) he reads, writes, 
criticizes. A traveller of insatiable curiosity and gaiety, he revels in 
Italy and is honoured in France. A connoisseur, he fertilizes the 
more modish changes of taste. And in everything it is the swirl of 
activity, the dynamic of change, that catches his eye. 

Perhaps he neither thought nor felt enough. Indeed his entirely 
meaningless epigram about the world’s being a comedy to those 
that think, a tragedy to those that feel, would suggest that he had 
no idea what any of those terms meant. Yet those active eyes noted 
every gesture, every shade of expression. The tittering, twittering 
ladies who turned up at Court after twenty years of exclusion during 
the ministry of Sir Robert; Frederick, the Prince of Wales, seized 
with a fit of coughing, and dying before the watching Princess could 
tun to him from the foot of his bed; the scurrying excitements of 
the °45; the opening of Ranelagh and Almacks’; fireworks for 
Queen Charlotte’s birthday; the Cock Lane ghost and its inquisitive 
crowds; the ‘hurry and lively scene’ at the peace celebrations for 
Aix-la-Chapelle, ‘with the sight of the immense crowd in the Park 
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and on every house’; boat-races at Richmond, with ‘crowds on those 
green velvet meadows and on the shores, the yachts, barges, pleasure 
and small boats, and the windows and gardens lined with spectators’; 
an entertainment at Richmond House — ‘the ground rooms lighted, 
with suppers spread, the houses covered and filled with people, the 
bridge, the garden full of masks, Whitehall crowded with spectators 
to see the dresses pass, and the multitude of heads on the river who 
came to light by the splendour of the fire-wheels’; balls and mas- 
querades in three countries; brisk dartings hither and thither to seek 
out curiosities and antiquities; trials, acquittals, executions; split- 
second intrigues in the Byng affair; visitors to Strawberry treading 
upon each other’s heels; ceremonies and state occasions: 


Oh! the buzz, the prattle, the crowds, the noise, the hurry! 
Nay, people are so little come to their senses, that though the 
Coronation was but the day before yesterday, the Duke of 
Devonshire had forty messages yesterday, desiring tickets for 
a ball that they fancied was to be at Court last night. People 
had sat up a night and a day, and yet wanted to see a dance. If 
I was to entitle ages, I would call this the century of crowds. 


That was to Montagu, at George III’s coronation. On such sub- 
jects he offers a profusion of riches, and the temptation to multiply 
instances beyond necessity is almost irresistible. With a skill which 
offers the satisfaction of consummate artistry he raises to pertection 
the social expression of his century, that century which, though so 
much less packed than our own, does indeed seem one of crowds 
when we think of its cartoons, or of Defoe or Gay or Smollett or 
Boswell or even of Pope. He animates with irrepressible vitality 
and a wonderful sense of pattern what in others remains merely a 
vigorous muscular hurlyburly. The sea of faces, however they swirl 
and jostle, whether seething together or tossing up the vivid single 
figure against the swarm of the multitude, has always an implicit 
form, has its tides and currents which give it rhythm. 

For the human comedy in Walpole’s letters is a work of art, a 
form of dance. He dances himself, of course; like Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek he delights in masks and revels sometimes altogether. 
He capers at Florence when young (‘I have done nothing but slip 
out of my domino into bed, and out of bed into my domino’), at 
King’s Lynn in middle age with his devoted bucolic electors, at 
Ditton in his gouty sixties with his Waldegrave nieces and theif 
friends: 


Poor human nature, what a contradiction it is! [he writes to 
Lady Ossory on July 25th, 1781] today it is all rheumatism and 
morality, and sits with a death’s head before it: tomorrow it is 
dancing! — Oh! my lady, my lady, what will you say, when the 
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next thing you hear of me after my last letter is, that I have 
danced three country-dances with a whole set forty years 
younger than myself! Shall not you think I have been chopped 
to shreds and boiled in Medea’s kettle? Shall not you expect 
to see a print of Vestris teaching me? —and Lord Brudenell 
dying with envy? You may stare with all your expressive eyes, 
yet the fact is true. Danced — I do not absolutely say, danced — 
but I swam down three dances very gracefully, with the air that 
was so much in fashion after the battle of Oudenarde, and that 
was still taught when I was fifteen, and that I remember 
General Churchill practising before a glass in a gouty shoe. 


But it is not only in scenes of festivity that the style, the quality of 
vision, dances. In an admirable letter written from Naples on June 
14th, 1740, he tells Richard West of the discovery of Herculaneum. 
‘They began digging, they found statues; they dug further, they 
found more.’ Could excavations be more precisely like a ballet? 
Politics, of course, observe their set paces and figures — there 
is the egregious Newcastle (Macaulay’s ‘nonsense effervescent 
with animal spirits and impertinence’) ‘veering round again, as it is 
time to betray Mr Pitt’ — as though he and his great partner, after 
six years of uneasy coalition, had reached the top of the ballroom; 
or the Duke of Dorset, retiring ‘with a pension of £4000 a-year, to 
make room for Lord Gower, that he may make room for Lord 
Temple’. There is Newcastle again, inspecting Cumberland’s troops 
at a review: 


He hurried about with his glass up to his eye, crying, ‘ Finest 
troops! finest troops! greatest General!’ then broke through the 
ranks when he spied any Sussex man, kissed him in all his 
accoutrements, — my dear Tom such a one! chattered of Lewes 
races; then back to the Duke with ‘Finest troops! greatest 
General!’ — and in short was a better show than any review.’ 


So brisk is the sense of rhythm, so lively and well-ordered the paces 
of this style, that it is like a practised piece of mime. 
The great occasions, naturally, have a formality of their own: 


The procession, through a line of foot-guards, every seventh 
man bearing a torch, the horse-guards lining the outside, their 
officers with drawn sabres and crape sashes on horseback, the 
drums muffled, the bells tolling, and minute-guns — all this was 
very solemn...’ 


yet in them though Walpole need not invent but only preserve the 


‘To Mann, July 14th, 1748. 
*To Montagu, November 13th, 1760: the burial of George II. 
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sense of order he preserves it creatively, maintaining the pulse, the 
beat. No matter how swiftly his eye skims the outlying portions of 
the scene, he remembers the central movement, and the incidental 
eddies are always borne along by the main stream. So however com- 
plex the scenes may be they still retain the pattern of art: the com- 
position is admirable, and it is composition which includes motion, 
and therefore is choreographic. Walpole, we feel, might have taken 
Sir Toby Belch at his word, he might have gone to church in a 
coranto, and come home in a galliard. 

More than once late in life he was struck by a kind of circularity 
in events. He tells Mann, on February 25th, 1782, how as a small 
boy he had been taken to kiss the hand of George I two nights before 
that monarch left England for the last time, ‘and now, fifty years 
afterwards, one of his great-grandsons and one of his great-grand- 
daughters are my great-nephew and niece’.! ‘No plan,’ he reflects, 
‘no foresight, no industry could have ranged or accomplished what 
mere chance has effected.’ Again, on September 24th, 1788, he tells 
the Countess of Ossory how the Duke of York has paid an im- 
promptu visit to Strawberry Hill, and so revived memories of a visit 
his uncle had made twenty-eight years before. ‘Two Dukes of York, 
at such a distance of time, make me seem to have lived till the same 
adventures come round again to me in different reigns.’ It was, 


indeed, an inevitable experience. Life, perhaps, was merely playing 
on him the same natural trick that he played upon life. For the 
letter which he wrote to the Earl of Hertford on December 29th, 
1763, draws the perfect figure of the social year — and the perfect 
figure is, of course, a circle: 


The beginning of October, one is certain that everybody will 
be at Newmarket, and the Duke of Cumberland will lose, and 
Shafto? win, two or three thousand pounds. After that, while 
people are preparing to come to town for the winter, the 
Ministry is suddenly changed, and all the world comes to learn 
how it happened, a fortnight sooner than they intended; and 
fully persuaded that the new arrangement cannot last a month. 
The Parliament opens; everybody is bribed; and the new estab- 
lishment is perceived to be composed of adamant. November 
passes, with two or three self-murders, and a new play. Christ- 
mas arrives; everybody goes out of town; and a riot happens 


1 Walpole’s niece Maria, second natural daughter of his brother, Sir Edward, 
married first (1759) James, Lord Waldegrave, who died in 1763, and second 
(1766), William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, a brother of George III. The 
children of the marriage, Sophia Matilda (born May 29th, 1773) and William 
Frederick (born January 15th, 1776), were in fact in the fourth generation from 
George I, not the third, as Walpole states. 

? Robert Shafto, M.P. for Durham, well known on the turf. 
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in one of the theatres. The Parliament meets again; taxes are 
warmly opposed; and some citizen makes his fortune by a 
subscription. The opposition languishes; balls and assemblies 
begin; some master and some miss begin to get together, are 
talked of, and give occasion to forty more matches being in- 
vented; an unexpected debate starts up at the end of the session, 
that makes more noise than anything that was designed to make 
a noise, and subsides again in a new peerage or two. Ranelagh 
opens, and Vauxhall; one produces scandal, and t’other a 
drunken quarrel. People separate, some to Tunbridge, and some 
to all the horse-races in England; and so the year comes again 
to October. 


What a pleasing air there is about this world of reliable occurrences, 
in which even the surprises can be foreseen, where wit plays its 
variations on the accepted themes, and feet move to expected 
measures on an earth which rarely trembles with the premonition 
of catastrophe. 

It is not that everything in Walpole is pattern — he is too natural, 
too spontaneous for that, and the wit sparkles like the exuberant 
bubbles in champagne. But implicitly, and in the last resort, there 
isa sense of etiquette in the way the world behaves, and it is charac- 
teristic of him that as his sentences move with their quick and 
graphic phrases, so his subjects are caught, not motionless, but in 
those moments of complete self-expression which are like successful 
mime. There is, of course, exaggeration, often malicious — life does 
not itself present idiosyncracies so deftly heightened. But the 
brilliant life of it all is the measure of the wit which clarifies by 
subtle accentuation. Written for correspondents far away, and 
bending at least one eye on posterity, the letters are splendidly stage- 
managed — no part of the whole is obscured by any other, and every 
gesture from the pointing of a toe to the toss of a head or the crook- 
ing of a finger serves to sharpen those effects which are meant to be 
seen clearly at a distance. There is Lord Mansfield, during the 
Gordon riots, his glasses broken, ‘quivering on the woolsack like 
an aspen’. There is David Martin, an irascible Scots painter who 
conceived himself insulted by Mann in Florence, and sent him a 
challenge — ‘a little figure, pale but cross, with beard unshaved and 
hair uncombed, a slouch hat, and a considerable red cloak’, popping 
out to the rendezvous at the Porta St. Gallo. There is the description 
of Lady Petersham’s party at Vauxhall, one of Walpole’s master- 
pieces, recounted to Montagu on June 23rd, 1750, in order 


to show you the manners of the age, which are always as 
entertaining to a person fifty miles off as to one born an hundred 
and fifty years after the time. 


Cc 
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The ladies, ‘as handsome as crimson could make them’, Lord 
Petersham (nicknamed Peter Shamble from his odd gait) ‘with his 
hose and legs twisted to every point of crossness’, the boat of French 
horns ‘and little Ashe singing’, Lady Petersham ‘gloriously jolly 
and handsome’, everyone mincing chickens into a china dish, 
chaffing and laughing uproariously until the whole assembly gathers 
round to gaze — it is all there in its fulness and completeness, to be 
looked at from the front, from the sides, and all about, at every point 
with the animation of something truly alive, and the formal art of 
detail unerringly selected. And there is that parody of rumour, for 
all the world like a comic playlet, which he sent to the Countess of 
Ossory on November 14th, 1779: 


Tell the first man you meet that Ireland has revolted; away he 
runs, and tells everybody he meets — everybody tells everybody, 
and the next morning they ask for more news. Well, Jamaica is 
taken; oh! Jamaica is taken. Next day, what news? Why, Paul 
Jones is landed in Rutlandshire, and has carried off the Duchess 
of Devonshire, and a squadron is fitting out to prevent it; and 
I am to have a pension for having given the earliest intelligence: 
and there is to be a new farce called The Rutlandshire Invasion, 
and the King and Queen will come to town to see it, and the 
Prince of Wales will not, because he is not old enough to 
understand pantomimes. 


One can only feel that if things were not quite like that, they certainly 
should have been. 

There is a moment in Love’s Labour’s Lost when Moth gives 
Armado some advice on how to make love — it is, he declares, ‘to 
jig off a tune at the tongue’s end, canary to it with your feet, humour 
it with turning up your eye-lids...and keep not too long in one 
tune, but a snip and away’. This, he says, is to win your love with 
a French bransles. The method is much that of Walpole’s letters, 
and about his dance too there is something Gallic. Macaulay in 
fact complained that not only for a sentence or two but sometimes 
for a page together it ‘reads like a rude translation from the French’, 
and the charge has that degree of truth which is prejudice’s best 
weapon: yet the faults of Walpole’s Francophilia are more than 
compensated by its virtues, for it inspires the finesse of his wit, and 
the light-footedness of his volubility. ‘You have been my master’, 
he wrote to Voltaire on June 21st, 1768, sending him copies of the 
Historic Doubts on... Richard III and The Castle of Otranto, ‘and 
perhaps the sole merit that may be found in my writings is owing to my 
having studied yours.’ Yet it is his praise of Mme de Sévigné which 
comes nearest to being a description of himself, and it was books by 
and about her which shared with his beloved heraldry and antiquities 
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the shelves of the ‘charming closet... hung with green paper and 
water-colour pictures’ in the tower of Strawberry. She ‘shines both 
in grief and gaiety’, he told Pinkerton, the Scots antiquary, on 
June 26th, 1785; her sorrow at her daughter’s absence 


is always expressed by new terms, by new images, and often 
by wit, whose tenderness has a melancholy air. When she 
forgets her concern, and returns to her natural disposition — 
gaiety — every paragraph has novelty, her allusions, her applica- 
tions are the happiest possible. Her language is correct, though 
unstudied; and when her mind is full of any great event, she 
interests you with the warmth of a dramatic writer, not with the 
chilling impartiality of an historian. 


Those qualities are all Walpole’s own; there is nothing of chilling 
impartiality in him, everything of the ‘warmth of the dramatic 
writer’. To an extraordinary degree he makes us feel there. He 
revisits Eton — ‘like Noah, just returned into his old world again, 
with all sorts of queer feels about me’ — and brings it home to us 
by noticing how ‘the clock strikes the old cracked sound’. The 
judges arrive for the trial of Wilkes, ‘stuffed out with dignity and 
lambskins’. Tory, the spaniel, lives in the immediate vividness of 
a phrase — ‘the prettiest, fattest, dearest creature .. . waddling along 
close to the head of the horses’ — as a wolf leaps down and bears 
him off. ‘The devil of discord in the similitude of sour wine’ gets 
among the chairmen who are transporting Gray and himself over 
the Mont Cenis pass — ‘they rushed him by me on a crag where 
there was scarce room for a cloven foot’. The particularity of that 
‘cloven’, reviving a dead commonplace, is true wit, brief, unexpected, 
and flashingly relevant to the initial idea. 

Walpole never lost that enchanter-like power over words. As 
Milton remarked in An Apology for Smectymnuus, of the good 
orator’s phrases, ‘like so many nimble and airy servitors [they] trip 
about him at command and in well-ordered files as he would wish 
fall aptly into their own places’. Superficial they may often be, in 
their svelte facility —he referred to his wit as tinsel — yet how 
fascinating and gratifying they are in their texture. Sometimes it is 
the pointilliste patter of alliteration or the concord of an echo — ‘the 
pomp of our park and the meekness of our palace’, he writes to 
West, from a hamlet in Savoy, — ‘Here we are, the lonely lords of 
glorious desolate prospects’. Sometimes it is the choreographic chime 
of reprises as when, on December 9th, 1763, he describes to the Earl 
. Hertford the Wilkeite mob and the burning of The North Briton, 

0. 45: 


They hissed in the most murderous manner; broke Mr 
Sheriff Harley’s coach-glass in the most frangent manner; 
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scratched his forehead, so that he is forced to wear a little patch F 
in the most becoming manner; and obliged the hangman tof 
burn the paper with a link, though fagots were prepared tof 


execute it in a more solemn manner. 


It is writing of spontaneous artifice, buoyant with friendly intimacy, f 
the excitement of historic spectacle, and sheer fun, patterned on the F 


formal symmetries of the time but refining them until they spring 


and leap with an inward lightness. How often, and with how much f 


more reason, do we echo the commendation Armado made on his 
‘dear imp’ —‘a sweet touch, a quick venue of wit! snip, snap, 


quick and home! it rejoiceth my intellect! true wit!’ An instance too f 


long to quote, but a masterpiece of lilting comedy with a Gallic 
lightness like Voltaire in his gayest mood, is that in the letter to 
Mann of November 17th, 1763, relating the expulsion of Wilkes 
from the House of Commons and his subsequent duel with one 
Martin (not the affronted artist of Florence). As much as anything 
Walpole ever wrote it has a swing and sway in it, conforming the 
alternations of debate to the symmetrical evolutions of a comic 
ballet — a total rhythm and continuity which pulse like the very beat 
of life, and make interruption as difficult as it would be to bisect a 
lyrical poem. The reduction of conflicting factions to the antics and 
dimensions of a puppet-show is in the manner of Swift, but witha 
difference which is defined in the letter which praises Mme de 
Sévigné. There, while he does not give grace the highest place in 
writing (indeed, ‘a style may be excellent without grace: for instance, 
Dr Swift’s’), he sings its virtues as a contributory excellence, ‘a 
perfume that will preserve from putrefaction’. And it is in the 
combination of the individual imaginative word with unfailing grace 
that we find the secret of his style — a perfect focus of detail on the 
one hand, a Horatian amenity and Gallic litheness on the other. 
There are, it must be repeated, things he cannot do. Perhaps the 
most important is to show signs of experience that goes deeper than 
the affections. Affectionate he certainly was, loyal to friends, 
sympathetic to children, generous to servants, lavishly sentimental 
to a succession of pampered and repellent pet dogs. But he ap- 
proached no nearer to spiritual experience, as far as one can see, 
than a state of rapt aesthetic indulgence. The beauty of King’s 
College Chapel filled him with ‘a visionary longing to be a monk 
in it’, and the Alps inspired him to a famous outburst of emotion, 
though still with a lurking banter, an air as though the scene were 
merely a picture come to life, Nature imitating the Salvator Rosa 
whom he invokes in the first sentence.‘ The vocabulary makes 
unmistakable genuflections towards the social modes — the convent 


1 To Richard West, September 28th, 1739. 
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of the Chartreux in Paris sounds like an agreeable watering-place for 
the soul, and the cell of a middle-aged monk like a convenient 
maisonette. Even in Savoy at the Grande Chartreuse just fresh from 
the revelation of mountains, torrents and precipices, Walpole’s 
social criteria are unruffled — ‘here’s an awkward abbé this minute 
come in to us... they entertained us in the neatest manner’ — and 
by the end of the letter even the brilliantly-drawn romantic landscape 
has become ‘this charming picture’ where ‘we wished to be painters, 
wished to be poets’. 

Yet the charm of what Walpole gives is scarcely lessened by regret 
for what he does not. Letters have their privilege to be what will 
most delight both sender and recipient. If Macaulay (writing, it 
should be said, twelve years before the Memoirs of the Reign of 
King George III saw the light) was shocked that he preferred trifles 
to serious business, Strawberry’s pinnacles to the stresses of politics, 
and the whispers of back stairs to the conduct of wars, other readers 
take an easier view of these weaknesses. Autolycus, we reflect, 
littered under Mercury, and a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles, is 
dear to everyone’s heart, and even when Walpole does trifle (which 
is very far from always) his objets trouvés gain the value of art by 
the light in which he sets them. He picked them up because of their 
tints. ‘I hate clothes that one must prove to be of no colour at all’, 
he protested to West, about the vogue of logic and mathematics at 
Cambridge;' and like Autolycus again, ‘he hath ribands of all the 
colours i’ the rainbow; points more than all the lawyers in Bohemia 
can learnedly handle, though they come to him by the gross; inkles, 
caddisses, cambrics, lawns; why, he sings ’em over, as they were 
gods or goddesses’. There is, of course, far more than that — it is 
not a trifler who draws with unfailing inspiration the panorama of 
politics, literature, art and society, and the moods are often far from 
frivolous. In a striking letter to Mann, on October 24th, 1758, he 
spoke of the quicksilver in his disposition: 


I am sometimes inclined to keep a diary of my mind, as people 
do of the weather. Today you see it temperate, tomorrow it 
may again blow politics and be stormy; for while I have so 
much quicksilver left, I fear my passionometer will be suscep- 
tible of sudden change. 

‘Susceptible of sudden change’, glitteringly brilliant to shine and to 
reflect, smoothly, suavely, elusively swift to move — quicksilver is 
indeed an appropriate image. But, as he says, it responded to bad 
weather as well as to good — and it reflected gloom as well as 
brightness. He goes on: 

What do years give me? Experience; experience, what? 

1 August 17th, 1736. 
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Reflections; reflections, what? nothing that I could ever find — 
nor can I well agree with Waller that 

The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 
Chinks I am afraid there are, but instead of new light I find 
nothing but ‘darkness visible’, that serves only to discover 
sights of woe. I look back through my chinks — I find errors, 
follies, faults; forward, old age and death, pleasures fleeting 
from me, no virtues succeeding to their place — il faut avouer, 
I want all my quicksilver to make such a background receive 
any other objects. 


That is the ‘melancholy air’ providing a foil, as in Mme de Sévigné 
also, to the natural gaiety. But probably it is the gaiety which 
persists longest in the mind, that wonderful buoyancy which floats 
and rocks the wit, affection and malice. Lady Townshend said the 
last word. ‘Mr Walpole’, she remarked, ‘is spirits of hartshorn’. 


{I should like to acknowledge the debt of interest and pleasure 
which, in common with all students of Walpole, I owe to Mr R. 
W. Ketton-Cremer’s admirable biography of him.] 
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RELIGION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
IN THE LATE ROMAN EMPIRE 


W. H. C. FREND 


_ Tue ‘Dark Ages’ have come into their own as a subject for research. 
' Not only has the archaeologist enabled the historian to gain an 
' insight into the unrecorded lives of the ordinary people of that 
period, but the barbaric itself exercises a baleful fascination over 
_ many minds of our own day. The Age of the Antonines is no longer 
_ golden. There are no modern Gibbons. The classics made their 
appeal to a dominant middle class, which was itself the product of 
a prosperous urban civilization. The life portrayed by the Latin 
and Greek authors was also the life of a citizen class, the rulers of 
the confederacy of city states which composed the Roman Empire 
in the Mediterranean basin during the first two centuries A.D. The 
one civilization is now showing signs of following the other along 
the road towards impotence and perhaps eventual oblivion. In the 
twilight of ‘Western European culture’, it is to be expected that the 
classics should lose some of their former predominance. 

The student directs his inquiry into those forces which were 
largely responsible for the overthrow of the Romano-Hellenic world. 
He turns his attention to the rising village cultures of the Numidian 
High Plains and the Syrian hinterland, the revolutionary colonate 
of late Roman Spain and Gaul,’ and to the Coptic peasants of the 
Nile valley. The fanatical, dissenting form of Christianity which 
many of these country folk professed, served much the same destruc- 
tive purpose to the classical civilization as the Communist conception 
of life exercises on that of the modern middle classes. 

Three great religious changes took place during late Roman and 
Early Byzantine times. First, in the latter half of the third century, 
the conversion of a substantial proportion of the inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean provinces of the Roman Empire to Christianity, 
secondly, in the fourth and fifth centuries, the progressive alienation 
of the masses from orthodoxy in favour of provincial schisms and 
heresies, and finally from the seventh to the tenth century, the 
gtadual transfer of the allegiance of the majority of those same 
masses from Christianity to Islam. In each of these transfers of 
allegiance economic and social factors played a major role. 

It is in Roman North Africa that recent archaeological research 
allows these processes to be most closely followed. The historian 

+The Bagaudae. Peasantry driven to revolt by economic hardship. First 
mentioned in A.D. 285. 
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has always been well supplied from literary sources on the develop- 
ment of the Christian Church in that area. Tertullian, Cyprian and 
Augustine mark epochs in the Church’s progress, and apart from 
their works, there are documents of first-rate historical importance 
which have survived. These include the complete account of the 
conference between the Donatists and Catholics which took place 
at Carthage in June 411 under the presidency of the Imperial Com- 
missioner Marcellinus, and the documents which deal with the 
outbreak of the Donatist controversy in 312. 

But the sources tell us mainly about the beliefs and evolution of a 
comparatively small Latin-speaking minority. Augustine’s sermons 
for instance, were addressed to a literate audience who could 
appreciate quotations from the classics, wealthy people who could 
afford ivory beds, or evade ecclesiastical fasts by indulging them- 
selves in fancy dishes. The Berber peasant spoke little if any Latin, 
slept on a mat as does his present-day descendant and ate a rough 
and scanty fare. Augustine’s friends were members of the senatorial 
and land-owning class, his own ideal of life as expressed in the Con- 
fessions was an ‘otium liberale’ on some great landed estate, 
leisure for contemplation; his monasticism had little to do with 
evangelical poverty, but was rather a projection of this leisured ideal 
into the life of the African Catholic Church. 

Yet Augustine had no contact with the mass of the people who 
adhered to his Donatist opponents, because he could not speak their 
language.’ In addition, he made the mistake of believing that he 
was dealing with a purely intellectual movement which could be 
combated through debates, conferences and Imperial decrees, aided 
by a certain amount of pressure from the authorities. His acquain- 
tance with Donatist beliefs, and even the works of Cyprian on which 
those beliefs were based, was the most elementary. In reality, he 
was faced with what we would call a ‘communal’ movement, burning 
with all the intensity of religious fanaticism combined with economic 
discontent. Finally, his efforts to restore Catholic unity in the 
African provinces failed. Even his own see of Hippo had ceased to 
exist within fifty years of his death. Whatever may have been his 
effect on Christian thought in Western Europe, his place in the 
history of North Africa is relatively small. He is a majestic, but in 
Africa an unremembered, leader of a movement whose decay and 
final dissolution he could not prevent. 

The patient work of the French archaeologists has enabled various 
aspects of the other side of the story to be pieced together. From 
the mid-third century onwards the real wealth of the African pro- 
vinces lay less in the settled corn-growing area peopled by Punic 


* Proto-Berber was the language spoken by the peasants around Thagaste, 
The area is particularly prolific in Libyan and Latino-Libyan inscriptions, 
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and Latin-speaking town dwellers, than on the plains which form the 
interior of modern Tunisia and the Department of Constantine. 
This dry inhospitable country became in the late Roman period the 
main source for the supply of olive oil for Italy and Rome and pro- 
bably for the whole of the western Mediterranean basin. The ruins 
of olive presses may be numbered in thousands, from the great 
factories on the plains of Tebessa to the single vat by a primitive 
hut belonging to some Romano-Berber peasant. The writer found 
eighty-five presses in a single village, and fifty per site is about the 
average. It was possibly little more than the truth when the Arab 
invaders of the seventh century claimed that they could ride across 
the plains from Tripoli to Tangier through a single vast forest of 
olive trees. 

It was on account of their olive oil, coupled with Emperors’ policy 
of granting a secure tenure in return for remaining on the land as a 
cultivator, that the African colonate increased and prospered. The 
earliest inscriptions from the High Plains are dated to the mid-second 
century A.D., and the villages produce few if any datable objects 
before the third century. The writer found coins of Gallienus (253- 
268) on his lowest level in the Romano-Berber village of Kherbet 
Bahrarous near Batna in Algeria. But in the fourth and later 
centuries the situation must have been different. In the area of 
Constantine Department which lies between the main east-west 
railway linking Algiers and Tunis and the Aures mountains, more 
than 1500 Romano-Berber villages have now been located. Some of 
these are very large, extending over one hundred acres. The majority 
cover about twenty acres, but are very built over, like a modern 
Kabyle village. It was not for nothing that in 313 Constantine con- 
gratulated himself on the ‘spontaneous surrender’ of the ‘most 
populous’ African provinces; and the bulk of that population 
probably lived in Numidia. 

In the early third century the inhabitants were scrupulous adherents 
of the cult of Saturn. As Toutain and Carcopino have long ago 
pointed out, this religion had nothing in common with that of the 
Italian deity Saturnus, but was a thinly disguised successor of the 
Berber Baal-Hammon. The god was not worshipped in temples like 
the gods of the classical pantheon, but in open sanctuaries and often 
on high places. He was a supreme deity who demanded complete 
subservience from his worshippers. It is interesting to note that most 
of the names used by the Numidians, even when the province was 
almost wholly Christian, such as Donatus, Rogatus, Fortunatus or 


‘Through the Lex Mancia. For the connection between the administration 
of this law in the second century A.D. in Africa and the increase in olive cultiva- 
tion there, see J. CARCOPINO, ‘L’Inscription d’Ain el Djemala’, Mélanges de 
l’Ecole francaise a Rome, Vol. XXVI, 1906, p. 366. 
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Concessus, are connected with the worship of Saturn and define 
man’s relation towards the god as a slave. His wrath was signified 
to the unfortunate believer in dreams, and could only be appeased 
through blood of a lamb sacrificed as a substitute for (“pro vicario’) 
the human victim. 

In the mid-third century however the shrines of this formidable 
deity had become deserted. The last dated inscription in honour of 
Saturn is from a site near the French-Algerian township of Sillégue 
and was dedicated in a.D. 272. Most of the big sanctuaries such as 
those near Timgad, Theveste and N’gaous, were probably aban- 
doned about this period or a little earlier. The last inscription in 
the grotto of Bacax near Thibilis is A.D. 283. It is interesting to 
record that the sites of these sanctuaries all became Donatist 
bishoprics in the fourth century. 

The conversion of the vast majority of the Numidian villagers to 
Christianity must be placed in the second half of the third century. 
There is not only the negative evidence of the closing down of the 
pagan shrines, but evidences for organized Christianity in Numidia 
date only from A.D. 254.' Yet half a century later, the one area in 
the whole of the Western Empire in which there was a persecution 
under Diocletian on anything like the scale of what occurred in the 
East was Numidia, more accurately Numidia Militana, the district 
precisely covering the Algerian High Plains. Our evidence for this 
comes not only from literary sources which dilate on the crimes of the 
praeses Florus, but inscriptions show that in some villages ‘the days 
of incense-burning’ were remembered a century later by the inhabi- 
tants. Further, the names of those who were believed to have been 
executed during the Great Persecution can be numbered by scores 
on the inscriptions dug up in the village chapels. 

No entirely satisfactory explanation can be found for the abandon- 
ment of the cult of Saturn by the African peasant. One is led, how- 
ever, to suspect that the movement accompanied great social changes. 
In Africa, as elsewhere in the Roman Empire, the third century sees 
the decline of urban life and institutions, and the physical decay of 
the towns themselves. In the villages, the opposite occurs. In one 
area, on the plain of Medjana around Setif, inscriptions record a 
rising level of prosperity between A.D. 190 to 260 in the villages 
inhabited by Libyan tribesmen.* One even finds that in this period 
the legionary settlements, which were founded in central Numidia 


1 CyPRIAN, Epistola 59.3. (ed. Hartel). 

2 J. CARCOPINO, ‘Les Castella de la Plaine de Setif’, Revue Africaine, 1918, 
pp. 1-22. Another interesting fact is that the great majority of milestones found 
in Numidia date from the late third century, denoting probably increasing trade 
and also the increasing importance of the area from the tax-gatherer’s point of 
view. 
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during the first and second centuries, completely lose their Roman 
character. Bou-Takrematem which I visited in 1939 and 1944 
became an enormous village, fragments of temple and triumphal 
arches being used as building material for olive presses. It is in fact 
between A.D. 250 and 350 that Africa established herself as a great 
exporter of oil. Less famed for her wheat, she became in the words 
of a geographer, ‘outstanding above nearly all other nations in the 
use of oil’. This change naturally benefited the villages which were 
the primary producers, rather than the towns. 

It is possible that while many would simply have regarded Chris- 
tianity as a superior form of magic (pagan magic symbols and formu- 
lae are not uncommon in African churches), there was an element of 
protest in the mind of the villager as he transferred his allegiance 
from Saturn to Christ. The bankruptcy of the cities caused increas- 
ingly heavy burdens to fall on the shoulders of the villager. An 
inscription from Ain Zoui, later a Donatist centre in southern 
Numidia, shows that the tax-collectors were not particular in their 
methods of enforcing payment. Lactantius records their brutalities 
in Africa on the eve of the Great Persecution. Resentment, too, may 
have been caused by the growing tendency to ‘Romanize’ the native 
worship which took place in the early third century. But these are 
matters for speculation. Certain it is, however, that the Great Perse- 
cution found the citizen class in Numidia apparently solid in support 
of the Imperial power and of paganism while the villagers took the 
brunt of the repression. The lifting of the ban on Christian practices 
in 305 revealed a clear cleavage in outlook between the inhabitants 
of town and countryside. 

The attention of the student is directed to the fact that similar 
movements took place in other provinces at this time. In Egypt, 
Eusebius indicates that a state approaching civil war appears to 
have broken out during the Great Persecution, and we may not be 
far wrong in associating the devotion of many of the Egyptian 
peasants to the Christian faith with an aversion from Hellenism, 
and from the soldiers and tax-collectors who represented to him the 

culture of the Greek-speaking towns. Christianity and the rise of 
Coptic as a literature appear to have been parallel movements. But 
in the same epoch the Egyptian deities who had been worshipped 
for 3000 years lost their adherents in favour of Christianity. 
Similarly in the Tembris Valley area of Phrygia, those parts which 
in the second century A.D. seem to have been particularly under the 
spell of the national gods Men and Lairbenos become overwhelm- 
ingly Montanist or Novatianist in the third and later centuries. 
Phrygia also was one of the scenes of brutalities involving the 
inhabitants of the smaller towns and villages during the Great 
Persecution. 
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In North Africa one can follow the story in detail for another 
century. The Donatist controversy began with a disputed election to 
the see of Carthage in A.D. 312. In fact, within a few years Africa 
was divided religiously on exactly the same lines as during the Great 
Persecution. Donatus himself, the originator of the dispute, came 
from a settlement in the far south of Numidia where olive culture 
was already meeting the desert. His followers were the Numidian 
peasants and the Carthaginian lower classes. They and the Donatist 
clergy combined a veneration for the martyrs of the Great Persecu- 
tion with disdain of classical learning and culture. Their opponents 
were to be found among the Romanized populations in the cities, 
who had either a pagan background or who had co-operated with 
the Roman authorities during the Persecution. The conversion of 
Constantine to Christianity and his immediate adoption of a stand- 
point hostile to Donatus divided the African Christians permanently 
into two warring camps." 

We are in fact able to set out an exact distribution map of the f 
areas held by the Donatists and Catholics during the fourth and 
early fifth centuries. The main evidence is provided by a nominal roll 
of the six hundred or so bishops who took part on opposing sides at 
the conference held between the Donatists and Catholics at Carthage 
in 411. This evidence has been widely supplemented by that of in- 
scriptions and other archaeological data. The Catholics are shown f 
to have been in a majority in Proconsular Africa’ (modern Tunisia) 
and in the fertile river valleys of northern Numidia (the northern 
part of the Department of Constantine). They predominated in the 
Roman settlements of this area where Africa shared in the general 
Mediterranean civilization.* Cereals and vineyards were the major 
sources of income for these regions at that time as they are today. 

The Donatist opposition was made up of men of a different stamp. 
Though the nominal leadership of the Church was at Carthage, and 
the Donatists maintained a bishop of Rome, their real centre of 
authority was in the olive-growing country in the Numidian High 
Plains. If their chiefs paid lip service to the principle of a universal 
Church, most of the more humble adherents considered that the 
glory of the Divine Kingdom was sufficiently represented by the vast 
Donatist cathedrals in the Numidian cities of Timgad and Bagai. 


1 The decisive moment was in April 313 when Constantine freed the African 
Catholic clergy from their financial obligations as members of local urban coun- 
cils who were collectively responsible for the taxes. This put a financial premium 
on orthodoxy and automatically committed dissenters to opposition in some 
form or other to the Emperor. 

2 The Catholics predominated in exactly those areas which had an average yearly 
rainfall of more than twenty-four inches, and which could support an urban 
culture. The Donatists had the upper hand in the more arid country suitable for 
villages and olive and barley growing. 
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Was it not stated in the Song of Songs that the Lord rested ‘in the 
south’? 

Archaeological research leaves little doubt of the religion which 
was being practised in the densely populated Numidian villages. 
Between 1933 and 1939 fifty villages and seventy-two churches 
were investigated. Some villages contained not one, but half 
a dozen chapels, each built on the same plan, with earth walls 
whitewashed inside and out, and adorned with Scriptural texts and 
Donatist watchwords. Beneath the altar was always a tomb, that of 
a martyr, and close by, relics enclosed in a rough cooking pot and 
hermetically sealed with white plaster. One gained the impression of 
an intense and primitive religion having little in common with that 
adhered to in the Roman towns. 

The Donatists combined an exclusive and biblical, one might use 
the same term as they did themselves, ‘Evangelical’, religion with a 
ferocious hatred for the prevailing social system. The real destroyers 
of the Roman world in North Africa were not the Vandals, but the 
revolutionary peasantry and the Donatist clergy who led them. Both 
Augustine and the other African Catholic writer, Optatus of Milevis, 
draw the same picture of the activities of the ‘leaders of the saints’. 
‘No creditor could extort payment of a debt’, masters were forced 
to change places with their slaves, the estates of unpopular land- 
owners were laid waste and their homes burnt to the ground. One 
Donatist bishop of Timgad, Optatus, earned an unenviable repute 
as a brigand, ‘scorching’, as Augustine says, ‘all Africa with tongues 
of flame’. In complete control of southern Numidia for ten years 
between 388 and 398, he went on armed progresses, gave away lands, 
evicted unpopular proprietors, settled disputes and razed Catholic 
churches to the ground. He rather than Augustine typifies the last 
generation of Roman Africa. On the other hand, the laws of the 
Codex Theodosianus and the writings of non-Africans such as Zosi- 
mus show the African to have been subjected to every form of abuse 
and exaction by the Roman authorities. In the consequent native 
revolts of 372 and 398, the two Churches were ranged against each 
other. The Catholics backed the authorities, the Donatists the rebels. 

Between Donatist and Catholic in North Africa there was a con- 
flict of civilizations expressed in terms of religious dogma. The 
language of the dissenters was Berber; they occupied precisely that 
area where Berber and not Arabic is spoken today. The magnificent 
stone carvings of the southern Numidian churches are derived from 
Libyan prehistoric motifs and survive today among the woodwork 
and pottery of the Kabyles. They were entirely non-classical in 
inspiration; whereas the mosaics in the Catholic churches on the 
coastal plains continued in the same tradition and designs of the 
Roman world. 
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Already in the fourth century one scents something of North 
African Mohammedanism. The Donatists regarded Donatus as a 
miracle-working prophet and a great reformer of the Church. His 
prayers were answered direct from heaven. He was in fact esteemed 
almost as Christ Himself. His followers were engaged in‘holy war’ 
against the pagans and Catholics. The Donatist bishop was often 
the leader of armed forays and could well be compared with Moslem 
Mahdis. The chapels which dominated the villages resemble even 
down to details the Koubbas of a North African Moslem settlement. 
Brotherhoods of pilgrims grew up around the Christian martyr’s 
tomb, as they do now around that of a Moslem marabout. Holy 
men, saints and pilgrims were characteristic of Christian Africa as 
they are of Moslem Africa. Donatist Christianity may perhaps be 
regarded as a transformed popular religion and to a certain extent 
the forerunner of Islam. In this it has its close parallels with Mon- 
tanism and Novatianism in Asia Minor in the same period. The 
division of the Mediterranean between what is now the northern and 
Christian shores, and the southern and Islamic would appear to begin 
in the last half of the third century. 

One has concentrated on North Africa, for much of the recent 
evidence bearing on the subject comes from there, and fresh dis- 
coveries continue to be made. But evidence for the rise of popular 
Christian movements which drew their support from the oppressed 
classes within the Roman Empire may also be derived from other 
provinces.’ The history of the Coptic Church, for instance, is often 
the history of the religious dissent of the Coptic villages from the 
beliefs of the wealthier Greek-speaking classes. In the third century, 
when these latter remained pagan, the Copt became Christian. When 
the Alexandrine Greek became an Arian Christian, the Copts cham- 
pioned Athanasius, and as monks in the wilderness found refuge 
from their enemies the soldiers and tax-collectors. The Emperors 
declared the creed of Athanasius to be orthodox in 381; the Copt 
tended towards Monophysitism, until in 451 he finally broke with 
the rest of Christendom when only fourteen out of the hundred 
Egyptian bishops were prepared to sign the formula of Chalcedon. 
The language of the Coptic Church was Copt and not Greek, and 
the Saidish ‘ Life’ of the great Egyptian leader of that time, Schnoudi, 
indicates that the antipathy of the peasant towards the Greek- 
speaking landowner and magistrate was one of the driving forces 
behind his rebellion against orthodox Christianity. 

Indeed, orthodoxy in the later Roman Empire tended to mean 


1 In Britain, the decay of the Roman cities was accompanied by a renewal of 
interest in the old Celtic deities, indicated by the building of temples in abandoned 
Iron Age hill forts, such as at Lydney and Maiden Castle. This movement also 
coincided with a magnificent revival of Celtic art. 
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the dominant religion in the great maritime cities of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the beliefs of the official classes and Romanized landed 
aristocracy. Imperial support for these beliefs, combined with a 
relative ease of communications gave to the Catholics a decisive 
advantage over their ‘backwoods’ opponents. Augustine was never 
tired of informing his Donatist opponents that the Catholic Church 
was ‘spread over all the world’, while the heresies were confined to 
single provinces. 

Yet, there are features in common which united the dissenting 
Churches throughout the Mediterranean world. The Holy Spirit 
played a predominant part in their theology. Martyrdom, which was 
regarded alike by African Donatist and Phrygian Montanist as the 
highest earthly reward and the supreme victory over evil, was the 
moment at which the believer could himself become filled with the 
Holy Spirit and partake in a fleeting vision of the future life. Strin- 
gent asceticism, complete renunciation of the culture of the world, 
the service of a priesthood sacramentally pure, ‘without spot or 
wrinkle’, and utter subservience to divine precept were all necessary 
conditions in the preparation for martyrdom. Donatists, Novatians 
and Syrian and Coptic Monophysites shared in these beliefs, and 
regarded the Church more as a brotherhood of militant believers 
than as an institution for salvation. It was, however, at no time 
possible for their beliefs to gain the title of ‘orthodox’, owing to 
the physical inability of the artisans and peasants who adhered to 
them to organize effectively. The next village or the banks of the 
river was too often the limit of their earthly horizon. On the other 
hand, in the fifth century, the great landowners in Italy, Spain and 
Gaul, such as Paulinus of Nola, and Sidonius readily became 
bishops, and with that development the pattern of Catholic feudalism 
which dominates the Middle Ages in Europe begins to emerge. 

The conclusion that may perhaps be drawn is that at least at the 
period of the foundation of our present civilization, the development 
of religious belief cannot be separated from the development of 
general culture. Changes of religion accompany social changes, and 
must be set in the same framework as parallel literary and artistic 
movements. It seems to have been no more an accident that 
Donatism predominated precisely in the dry areas of North 
Africa where an urban civilization could not develop, than that 
Islam has in its turn supplanted Christendom in all the semi- 
desert country between the 37th and 10th parallel north. Religion 
tegarded from this point of view ceases to be the revelation of abso- 
lute truth, and becomes relative to civilization as a whole. ‘Heresy’ 
and ‘schism’ become terms denoting social and political tension. 

The acceptance of this relative view of religion might have 
a considerable influence on our attitude towards Christianity today. 
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We should have to ask ourselves, whether the commercialized|” 
superstitions which often pass for the Christian religion in many | 
parts of Europe are worthy of defence. The fact is that the urban!” 
and mechanical civilization of Western Europe has created an en. ~ 
vironment which makes it difficult for us to grasp even the outlines 7 
of the Mediterranean desert religion preached by Christ. Yet pro|) 1 
gress towards formulating beliefs which will be understood by andj) of‘ 
inspire the people of our generation cannot be permanently successful] | 4 > 
so long as the conception of ‘orthodoxy’ remains. The relative} 
failure of European Protestantism to become the predominant and] | hist 
living religion of the Western world may be partly due to its having} | not 
substituted for the orthodoxy of Pope and Church an equally brittle} 5* 
and vulnerable orthodoxy of Council and Scriptural Word. 

We need to realign our ideas to meet the impact of vast social} 
political and religious changes. It is doubtful whether for the}) Mi: 
Englishman the keys of salvation are to be found either in Rome or} ™ 
in Moscow. For him, the way lies in the rejection of all absolute | 
conceptions of religion, and in a re-interpretation of that traditional | 
middle road which brought him through the crises of the Reforma-|— on 
tion period, and may yet guide him through this present revolu-| fa 
tionary era. a 
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en- i JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT: Munich, Prologue to Tragedy. Macmillan, 25s. 


ines) ) sonnet. 


ro-| +The contemporary emotion which made Munich, for many people, the symbol 
and| of defeat and shame, still overshadows all judgment of the affair. Consequently 
sfyl|_ | 2 book on the subject, written by one who has had access to so much of the 
. | material which must be consulted before a considered opinion is reached, is 
tivey particularly welcome. Mr Wheeler-Bennett’s acquaintance with contemporary 
and} history is probably unequalled, and one may safely say of him (what is certainly 
/ing ' not the case with some of his colleagues in this field) that our only regret is that 
ittle} he has not written more. A remarkable memory, a subtle wit, a shrewd judgment 
of men and affairs, all combine to produce a most interesting book on the events 
, and the policies which led to Munich. 

al, If popular opinion is consulted, the men of Munich are certainly condemned. 
the} Mr Wheeler-Bennett with his immense background of knowledge, both docu- 
» or} mentary and oral, does not disagree with the popular verdict. But in evaluating 
Lute | the pros and cons of Chamberlain’s policy he condemns mainly the ‘lack of 
realism’ of the Premier and his advisers, and refers only casually to the influence 
of moral sentiment. The shadow of Versailles lay very much over all deliberation 
ma- | on the German problem from January 1933 to 1939, and an appreciation of this 
ylu- factor is essential to any understanding of those years. At the time Munich was 
justified on two main grounds. Moral principles and realistic necessities were 
both invoked in the great debates in the French and British parliaments, and Mr 
Chamberlain observed that even if war had then broken out, the British govern- 
ment would not have felt itself free on moral grounds to insist on the restoration 
of the original boundaries of Czechoslovakia. And Mr Wheeler-Bennett’s close 
| colleague of the war years, Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, has recently revealed that 
the Foreign Office delayed two years before committing itself to the restoration 
of the Sudetenland. The author of this book is inclined to dismiss this aspect, 
which affected (rightly or wrongly) the attitude of so many sincere people in the 
West, and particularly in Britain. George Bonnett’s scruples on the subject of 
Versailles we may indeed take as seriously as the revised opinions of Charles 
Maurras, but Lord Lothian, Lloyd George, and George Lansbury, each from 
very different points of view, regarded the German problem as one essentially 
linked up with the injustices allegedly committed at the Peace Settlement. The 
influence of this accés de conscience in respect of Versailles was of course nullified 
in later years by the revelation of the Fuehrer’s real purpose in proclaiming the 
right of self-determination for German Volkstum. On the plane of abstract 
justice, nevertheless, the solution arrived at in Munich is not so obviously a 
crying act of injustice as is commonly supposed. And any analysis which tends 
to divorce the realist implications of power from the prevailing code of morals 
suffers from a weakness on that account. Since neither absolute power nor an 
absolute morality ever stand alone, in politics a balance must be struck some- 
where between them. In any case, it is difficult to establish, on the basis of the 
actual treaty, an outstanding violation of international morals. The manner in 
which the Czechs were induced to believe in the French guarantee up to the last 
moment may indeed be well criticized. But from Chamberlain and Halifax, as 
well as from Vansittart, there were many hints of a possible British attitude in the 

event of a major crisis. 

The ‘realist’ principles themselves do not clearly substantiate the charge that 
Munich, more than any other single factor, contributed to the later disasters of 
the Western powers. Mr Ashton Gwatkin, a member of the Runciman Mission, 
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has recently said that one of the purposes of his chief was to delay the issue over | 
the dangerous months of the autumn of 1938. In this sense, the Mission was 
therefore a clear failure. It did, however, succeed in delaying the outbreak of the 
war, a postponement which disappointed the Fuehrer, if no one else; and it js 
rash to conclude, without a knowledge of military facts which are not yet avail. 
able, that Munich benefited Hitler and his Wehrmacht. It may be argued that the 
Czech issue should never have been allowed to reach the stage where the West 
had to face gigantic humiliation, or enter a war wholly unprepared. In the game 
of double bluff, Hitler was prepared to accept the risk of war, even with the 
Western powers; and this cardinal point (fully accepted by Mr Wheeler-Bennett) 
is valuable in assessing the wisdom of Mr Chamberlain’s decision of September 
7th. His decision to enter upon the gamble is another matter; but for the weak. 
ness of his hand, he was less responsible than his predecessors. This conclusion 
is indeed stressed by the author of this book, who is inclined, however, to assume 
that the Premier was justified in playing his hand, even though it was without a 
single stopping card, to say nothing of trumps. 

The affair is too close to us to speak with confidence on one of the strategic 
questions raised in the book. Generals Halder, Keitel and Jodl have stated at 
Nuremberg that if the West had attacked in 1938, the way would have been open 
to the Ruhr, to the North West German plain, and to Berlin. In the year of 
Munich, there was scarcely any defence. Opposed to the Franco-British armies, 
there would have been only seven or eight German divisions. But the weakness 
of the German army is not the sole issue. The state of armament in the Western 
camp was probably even more crippling. Hitler certainly did possess the energy 
and power to make the very best of his limited resources. The plans of Colonel 
Loeb and of Dr Karl Krauch may have been far ahead of production achieve- 
ments, but the gambler took his chance and won. The weakness of the confirmed 
gambler is of course his inability to judge where he should stop. It was not likely 
in fact that armies capable of forcing a victory could have been raised in the West 
in those autumn days, and the clamours of the ‘democrats’ at home was not 
sufficient to meet the menace of an air force which — and this is not open to 
dispute — was at that time without equal. Neville Chamberlain was playing for 
time — the conditions of strategy according to the military advice given him 
required it: nor had he, as a wise, temperate, and just man given up all hope. For 
him, politics was not so much the ‘art of the possible’ as a balance of probabilities. 
Hitler might have been content; he might have died or been overthrown; his 
friend Mussolini might have been a little more cautious, and anyhow, radar and 
the fighter force were not yet ready. They would be, after 1939; and if the 
Fuehrer chose to repeat the game, his bluff could then be called. 

Mr Wheeler-Bennett is one of the very few writers on the history of the Munich 
agreement who has done real justice to the character of Chamberlain. He not 
merely defends his memory as an honest politician (which indeed would le 
unnecessary except against the most prejudiced and ignorant), but he recalls 
Chamberlain’s repeated efforts to speed up the pace of rearmament, and points 
out his frequent injunctions, beginning as early as 1934, to increase Britain's 
armed strength so as to enable her to meet her League commitments. He also 
reveals the manifest absurdity of the left wing approach to the threat from central 
Europe, with its insistence upon disarmament as late as April 1939, combined 
with incessant calls to oppose aggression all over the globe. And the writer's 
harsh judgment on some of the Premier’s colleagues appears well substantiated 
by the facts. 

The author of this book has had the advantage of consulting the archives of the 
Czech Foreign Ministry, and he has made considerable use of them. We may 
regret, however, that for some reason he was not able to give such full and satis 
factory references as the professional historian might demand. It is difficult for 
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the outsider to pass judgment on the French and British governments in their 
relations to Dr Benes during the months from May to October 1938, until evid- 
ence of a less selective nature is forthcoming. The dispatches of such skilled and 
able ambassadors as Jan Masaryk and Ossusky will — we hope — appear some 
day in more complete form. Mr Wheeler-Bennett’s handling of the vast volume 
of literature is masterly, and the mixture of diplomatic texts with the spice of 
journalistic gossip is handled with artistic perfection. The character sketches of 
figures such as Chamberlain, Hoare, Maugham, Bonnett, Daladier, Simon, 
Ossusky, Syrovy and Hacha are both amusing and acute. 

There are few points at which the reviewer must cavil. There is some incon- 
sistency in the handling of the immediate consequences of the mysterious events 
of May 21st, 1938, connected in the main with the reports of an imminent German 
mobilization. Similar reports relating to the alleged mobilizations directed 
against Poland and Rumania in the following year receive scarcely the attention 
they merit. Mr Wheeler-Bennett in discussing the assassination of King Alexan- 
der and Monsieur Barthou refers en passant to ‘weapons allegedly supplied by 
the Germans’ in a manner which suggests that he personally believes in this 
rumour. The curious attitude which France, Hungary and Italy displayed at the 
League of Nations inquiry would appear to indicate that responsibility lay else- 
where. There is also unsatisfactory reference to an incomplete list shown to him 
in 1933 of various persons marked down for assassination by the Nazis. Captain 
Wiedmann, who enjoyed fleeting fame in 1938 as the Fuehrer’s personal envoy 
in London, is the subject of a somewhat cavalier and undocumented accusation in 
respect of an alleged attempt to assassinate the King and Queen. The author 
would also appear, if a recent letter of Lord Halifax in The Times be regarded as 
authoritative explanation, to have mistaken the significance of the Premier’s 
statement made when driving home from the airport upon his final return from 
Munich: ‘ All this will be over in three months.’ Throughout the whole book, Mr 
Wheeler-Bennett is guided by an excellent combination of knowledge, acuteness 
and impartiality. Some may consider, however, that he is less critical of the 
diplomatic skill of Dr Benes than the history of 1938 or even of 1943 would 
justify. And the unavoidable weakness of any book on this subject is, of course, 
that as yet we have access only to the documents of the defeated side. 

The bibliography is valuable, although Compton Mackenzie’s biography of 
Dr Benes could have been made greater use of on some points. There is also the 
German Foreign Office publication Prager Akten, edited by Dr Fritz Berber, 
which, although highly tendentious, is nevertheless of great provisional value, 
because it contains selections from the dispatches and memos of Czech diplomats. 


DESMOND WILLIAMS 


GeEorGE Woopcock: The Incomparable Aphra. 7. V. Boardman, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr Woodcock and his publishers have done well to bring Aphra Behn for- 
ward once more: she is perhaps the most interesting and attractive minor figure 
in the history of English drama and literature, and it is more than twenty years 
since Miss Sackville-West’s short masterpiece of critical biography (Aphra Behn: 
the Incomparable Astrea) appeared. Mr Woodcock does not conceal his debt to 
Miss Sackville-West, though his description of her work as ‘a brief and neces- 
sarily incomplete outline’ is somewhat ungracious and misleading. He has added 
a little to her portrait: a fuller account of the range and variety of Aphra Behn’s 
writings, a clear and well-documented demonstration of her active partisanship 
on the side of the Stuart kings (including a correction of Miss Sackville-West’s 
chronology at one point), and a good deal of amplifying and corroborative detail. 
But his picture of Mrs Behn is substantially the same, only more blurred; and 
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most, if not all, of Miss Sackville West’s numerous quotations re-appear in his 
book. 

He follows her on safe ground in honouring Aphra Behn chiefly as our first 
professional authoress, and an undaunted champion of the right of women to 
compete in this field on equal terms with men. In this she had to contend with 
some prejudice; but she also had strong support, notably from Dryden, and she 
was over-ready to attribute criticism to the jealousy of a masculine vested 
interest in play-writing. For instance, she complains that she would not have 
been blamed for obscenity if she had been a man; but she certainly outdid most 
writers of her period in that respect. She challenged her critics boldly, and it is 
not surprising that she often overbid her hand, and sometimes played her cards 
badly or even cheated, as in the preface to The Lucky Chance. It seems to be the 
fate of the enfants terribles of literature to take up an attitude of injured innocence 
at the wrong moment. But fundamentally she was an honest woman; and she 
was, and still may be, accepted at her own valuation. As a dramatist she only 
claimed to be allowed to entertain, and to be paid fairly for it. 

But Mr Woodcock would make a considerable moralist of her, because she 
attacked the evil of forced marriages in her plays and believed in free love; and 
more generally because her attitude to sex was emotional rather than pragmatic. 
This is a mistake. Mrs Behn seems to have had even less respect for marriage 
than the other comic dramatists of her period, and far less than Dryden shows, 
on purely rational grounds, in Marriage a la Mode. Quoting from The Rover, 
Mr Woodcock writes: *‘ Willmore, again, expresses Aphra Behn’s own repugnance 
for marriage, and indeed, his opinions on this subject are not without a certain 
shrewd sense.’ True; but repugnance for marriage is only an amotion, not a 
moral virtue or principle. Emotion as such is not more moral than reason; 
whether it is so depends on the quality of the emotion. Mrs Behn’s emotions on 
the subject were strong, but ill-digested. On the balance of the evidence it is clear 
that she was a good and sound-hearted woman, and that her own conduct was 
by no means depraved. She had the courage of her convictions, though they 
were both crude and inconsistent: not only negative, but anarchical. A good 
case can be made out for the moral standards of the Restoration period; but 
Aphra Behn’s writings do not offer much help towards it. 

Mr. Woodcock similarly exaggerates the political importance of her most 
famous novel, Oroonoko. He says it ‘played a very great part in influencing that 
movement against slavery which began to emerge in the eighteenth century and 
which in England culminated in Wilberforce’s eventually successful campaign’. 
He does not provide any evidence that it was so. The book had many readers; 
and Mr. Woodcock quotes effectively from the hero’s harangue against slavery, 
into which Mrs Behn put much of her own feeling. But, as Mr Woodcock 
himself admits, Oroonoko is not a Prometheus or Brutus. ‘He returns to his 
capital in triumph, with a great body of slaves. These, according to the callous 
custom of his country, he sells to a European slave-trader; the latter, with poetic 
justice, entices Oroonoko on board his ship, claps him in irons and sails away 
for America. While Oroonoko is indignant at this betrayal, one cannot feel a 
great deal of sympathy for the seller of slaves who suddenly finds himself in the 
position of his own victims.’ To make much of the book as propaganda is to 
do Mrs Behn an injustice. For sympathy is just what she does evoke for Oroon- 
oko, although her attitude to negro slaves is touched with sentimentality and the 
detail in which she describes the tortures is perhaps morbid. She was exploiting 
the ‘noble savage’ variant of the ‘heroic’ convention current in the later seven- 
teenth century; and she exploited it successfully and with something of literary 
genius. But it is doubtful whether her readers drew any embarrassing political 
conclusions from the book. 

Upon these matters Miss Sackville-West is sounder, when she writes: ‘Instead 
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of dwelling so much upon Astrea’s ‘‘trolloping muse’’, and of trying to mitigate 3 


her indelicacy by advancing her as the first abolitionist, her critics would have 
done better to seek out these chance flashes of indignation, compassion, and 
human understanding.” For Mrs Behn was an exceptional writer, though un- 
fortunately not a good one. Her odd mixture of sensuality and idealism, fresh- 
ness of mind and slovenliness of style, gives to her work a character of its own. 
Mr Woodcock may be right in contending that she was a precursor of eighteenth 
century sentimentalism; but then he cannot also be right in comparing her to 
Defoe. However she should be placed, she throws a valuable light on the vigorous 
formative period in our history during which she lived. If she had been born 
later, her life might have been easier, and she might have been a better writer. 
But would she in any other period have been buried in Westminster Abbey? 

Mr Woodcock is not altogether reliable as a historian of literature. He places 
Lucretius in the wrong period, and groups writers together without much dis- 
crimination (‘these delicate and sophisticated flowers of the Restoration drama, 
the comedies of Congreve, Vanbrugh and Farquhar’; ‘such revolutionary 
thinkers as the Encyclopaedists, Rousseau, Voltaire, Tom Paine and Godwin’). 

I have dwelt mainly on the faults of the book; but they are close to the surface, 
and will not harm any but very uneducated readers. Its merits are enthusiasm, 
unpretentiousness, the collection of a great deal of material, and a generally 
sound appreciation of Mrs Behn’s life and character. There is a full and useful 
index; I have not checked its accuracy, but have noticed a mistake in the Dryden 
entry (18 should read 19). 

L. J. Potts 


Max Betorr: The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia. Volume One, 1929-1936. 
Issued under the auspices of The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Oxford University Press, 15s. net. 


Notwithstanding the fact that commentators on both sides of the Atlantic 
have had more than three years in which to devote themselves to a proper study 
of the Soviet Union, it is unfortunately still true to say that at least nine-tenths 
of the books, pamphlets and articles on this subject are as useless as the political 
guidance proffered daily by the popular press and without doubt more dangerous. 
Not the least difficulty facing the reviewer of a new book on Soviet affairs is that 
of surmounting the suspicion — for it must always be uppermost in his mind — 
that an author, may, after all, belong to the useful class of commentator, and 
not to the useless. The neurotic condition which afflicts most authors is, of course, 
no new phenomenon and has a respectable case history stretching back far beyond 
the October Revolution. One day, perhaps, the world will be blessed with a work 
analysing the condition and explaining its causes. For the moment one can do 
no more than note that nearly all authors of books dealing with Soviet affairs 
are incapable of presenting their case logically and prefer the ‘self-appointed 
prophet method’ of disputation: their conclusions come first and their evidence, 
if one may use the word in this connection, is trimmed to suit or, if lacking, 
invented. 

Max Beloff’s book on Soviet foreign policy, though as yet only the first of two 
parts has appeared, is so notable an exception to the general rule that one may find 
it difficult at a single reading to appreciate fully the lucidity with which he presents 
his case, the skill with which he documents it and the ease with which he under- 
lines the significance of events. In a sense this present volume makes one acutely 
conscious of how dismally low the general standard of scholarship in England 
and America in this field is, for here one is assaulted continually by evidence, not 
opinion. When the second volume is published we shall have a work tracing the 
broad course of Soviet foreign policy from 1929 to 1941: to date the narrative, 
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with one or two understandable exceptions, is carried down to the spring of 
1936. The whole thus falls within the field of contemporary history and is based 
upon printed sources whose reliability, as Lord Astor notes in his preface, ‘is 
of course very variable’. But despite the fact that exploration into these sources 
in the past has generally been haphazard, Beloff has displayed a remarkable 
awareness for relevant material, especially Russian material. Not that this work 
claims to be definitive; it does not: but it does attempt, and succeeds, in bringing 
order out of what has until now been little better than chaos. 

This is the chief value of Beloff’s book. Opening with a masterly summary of 
the international position of the U.S.S.R. in the autumn of 1929 (‘no great 
turning point in the fortunes of Soviet Russia’) Beloff at once points to the 
significance of this year as ‘the prelude to new upheavals of an even more far- 
reaching character than those of the first World War’. Soviet history, he claims, 
cannot therefore be treated ‘except by reference to these external developments’, 
And yet, at the same time, his work is firmly grounded upon an understanding 
of the fundamental preconceptions of the Soviet regime. He rightly indicates 
the importance and relevance of the ‘two worlds’ doctrine incorporated into the 
preamble to the Soviet Constitution of July, 1923, and correctly relates this to 
Marx-Leninist theory. As he states, this offers ‘no prospect of permanent peace’ 
between the two worlds; peaceful relations perhaps, but not genuine friendliness. 
Just how important and how relevant this doctrine is can be judged from the con- 
duct of the Soviet Union since the second World War: without appreciating its 
significance the reports of the late A. A. Zhdanov and his colleague G. M. 
Malenkov to the inaugural conference of the Cominform read like so much 
meaningless verbiage. Likewise Beloff sets the Comintern in its proper perspec- 
tive by applying the same basic formula. ‘The Soviets believed’, he writes, 
‘sooner or later the capitalist powers, or some of them, would combine in a 
renewed war of intervention in order to destroy the proletarian citadel. The 
business of Soviet diplomacy was to postpone this as long as possible in order to 
enable Soviet power to be consolidated and strengthened through ‘‘Socialist 
construction”’ ’. 

It is thus that Beloff is able to show the essential coherence of Soviet foreign 
policy. Treating first the period 1929-33 he shows how the Soviet leaders sought 
friendly contact with Powers who could assist in the economic upbuilding of the 
Soviet Union; how they attempted to prevent the creation of a great anti-Soviet 
bloc; and how they tried to extend the security system entered into with their 
neighbours as an added obstacle to a new war of intervention. A fascinating 
chapter is devoted to the international aspects of the first Five-Year Plan (‘the 
master key to every aspect of Russian policy in the years immediately following 
1929’). Beloff incidentally reveals the error of the capitalist world in classing 
Soviet trading methods of the time as ‘dumping’. 

Passing then to the second part of his ‘essentially continuous theme’ he shows 
that the unifying factor of the years 1933-36 in the case of Russia, as in the case of 
every other European Power, was the rebirth of German military might. Litvinov, 
whose influence on Soviet policy Beloff almost certainly over-emphasizes, had 
already emerged as the man who was to give substance to the decisions of the 
Politburo in this difficult period. His tasks were threefold: to prevent the new 
threat in the West from combining its pressure with the old threat in the East 
(Japan); to avert ‘the old bugbear of a general capitalist coalition against the 
Soviet Union’; and to cultivate friendly relations with as many states as possible, 
especially those bordering on the U.S.S.R. It was thus that ‘the old dichotomy 
between the two worlds had to be discarded in favour of a differentiation between 
the actively aggressive, the passively indifferent and the actively co-operative 
States’. Beloff convincingly shows how this policy crystallized out at the Seventh 
Comintern Congress in 1935 in the call for ‘popular fronts’ in place of ‘the 
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united front from below’. But in the ambivalence of Soviet policy towards the F 
Third Reich, in the relations between Russia and the U.S.A., and in the Soviet F 


search for definite and reliable assurances of assistance in the event of an attack F ® 
by Germany by the extension of her system of security pacts, Beloff finds his chief 
opportunity to add to existing knowledge. A valuable chapter on Soviet national- | ¢ 
ism and the Red Army deals with the Pokrovsky ‘heresy’ and the revision of F ] 


historical teaching in the U.S.S.R. and brings out the significance from a foreign f 
policy angle of the changes which subsequently took place in the Red Army, 
Five appendices bring the present work to a close. 

One awaits the publication of Beloff’s second volume with warm anticipation, 
But even without seeing the design complete, one is fully aware of the value of 
what has already been achieved in a single volume. This scholarly account of 
the evolution of Soviet foreign policy between 1929 and 1936 deserves to be read 
by most who lay claim to a knowledge of the subject, and by all who do not. 

J. F. L. Lone 


D. W. BroGAN: American Themes. Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 64. net. 


During the last few years many people have set up as commentators on 
American affairs. As a result of the New Deal, the War and now E.R.P. a whole 
cadre has formed, almost an industry, in the purveyance of American enlighten- 
ment. Of this cadre Denis Brogan was the pioneer and is the dean. He first 
began writing about the United States almost twenty years ago when that country 
hardly seemed to appear a serious subject of study (a fact which it is astonishing to 
look back upon now); and he was the first person to present to the English public 
some clues to the new America emerging after the Great Depression. It would be 
difficult to over-estimate his influence. Quite apart from his serious work on 
American politics, it was he who created the genre of casual writing and broad- 
casting about America which has since been generally followed. The extent of 
his achievement in this field is made clear by the publication of a selection of his 
occasional writings on American subjects over the past sixteen years. In these 
essays which range widely over American history and affairs, from the Adams 
family to Al Capone, one is continually impressed with the extent and subtlety 
of his perception. Truths which a younger generation discovered for itself 
through the stresses of the war years are found casually scattered through these 
essays, many dating from the early years of the New Deal. 

This genre of writing of which Professor Brogan is incomparably the best 
exponent owes much to his special talents. The main difficulty in the way of pre- 
senting American life to the European lies in its complexity: the contradictions 
paradoxes; the apparent kinship with our own modes of thought and the evident 
dissimilarities; the exoticism, the wit, the distorted proportions, the exaggerations. 
The problem is intractable. There are two ways of tackling it. The first is by 
means of ruthless generalization. This, the easier method, is the one to which 
the English are prone and which leads them so often astray. It has advantages 
but suffers from its inability to suggest the basic complexity of American ex- 
perience. The second aims at presenting this complexity by a synthetic technique 
of writing and it is this second method that Professor Brogan has developed toa 
fine pitch. 

Professor Brogan is gifted with a phenomenal memory; one has the impression 
that in his brain there is constructed a subtly articulated hollerith machine capable 
of absorbing and sorting data with unassuagable appetite and of showering forth 
a series of relevant and sorted facts, illustrations and allusions, upon the stimulus 
of any given proposition. Moreover the data comes from a wide variety of dis 
parate sources. His knowledge of the technical sources of American history 's 
unrivalled in this country; but he is more than an academic observer. A first 
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class reporter, he is able to pick out and store away significances from direct 
observation of American life at all its levels from the corner drug store to the 
Supreme Court Building. These impressions, academic and journalistic, come 
tumbling out in his writing in complex but purposeful array. His mind operates 
prismatically, catching innumerable points of light and refracting them to make 
an incandescent impression of American experience. He writes with bravura 
and yet with an almost conversational directness using with a sure touch popular 
idiom and folklore. Any obscurites derive from the nature of the subject and the 
characteristic technique of presentation. For the building up of a total impression 
of America in this way involves a use of allusion which must often mystify the 
uninformed reader; for this reason ‘The English People’, written for the Ameri- 
can public, is more easily enjoyed by the English, and ‘The American Problem’, 
written for the English, by the Americans. But this is a limitation which can 
hardly be avoided if the complexities of American life are to be faithfully pre- 
sented; and it is amply compensated for by the wit which goes with the allusive- 
ness. Moreover his success in this genre derives ultimately, not from technical 
virtuosity, but from his immense sympathy for the basic rhythms of American life. 
It is this elemental quality which makes his writing popular. However many 
allusions may pass over our heads we can always catch that feeling of zest, of 
expansiveness, or curiosity, of delight in the exotic and the eclectic which is so 
characteristic of American life. 

The corollary of this interpretative rather than critical type of writing is the con- 
parative rarity of value judgments. Professor Brogan is concerned, not to judge, 
but to communicate, American experience. His objectivity is impassive. Only 
rarely do we glean any idea of his personal allegiances on specific issues; and his 
awareness of the imponderables of American politics rightly inhibits him from 
the facile art of prophecy. The reader of these essays will find few easy generaliza- 


tions to encourage him to docket away in his mind a ready-made picture of 
American behaviour. Instead he will enjoy following the purposeful wanderings 
of a lucid and well-stocked mind through wide ranges of American experience 
past and present. 


FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


F, J. SHEEN: Communism and The Conscience of The West. Browne & Nolan, 
12s. 6d. net. 
RoGER Lioyp: The Beloved Community. Latimer House, 7s. 6d. net. 


The conflict between Communism and Christianity is not synonymous with 
the conflict between East and West; but Western pamphleteers, eager to pose as 
crusaders in the cause of Christian civilization, are unlikely to be too careful of 
this distinction. Mgr Fulton Sheen’s book, popular in appeal without being 
shallow, lively and sometimes even racy in language — Mgr Sheen is well known 
on the American radio — is a timely reminder that the philosophy of Com- 
munism is a child of the West, and therefore that it is (or rather should be) on 
the Western conscience. His thesis, made familiar to us by men of such diverse 
Christian traditions as Dawson, Berdyaev, Niebuhr and Brunner, to whom he 
constantly refers, is that philosophical Communism is a systematic development 
of beliefs already implicit in secular, bourgeois liberalism, especially the myth of 
economic man. ‘Communism is related to our materialistic Western civilization 
as putrefaction is to disease’ (p. 51). ‘The Western world has been attempting to 
preserve the fruits of Christianity after having surrendered the roots’ (p. 191). 

That there is a great deal of important truth in this thesis we may admit. 
Marx borrowed heavily from German philosophy, French sociology and English 
economics, while the refutation of religion was the major premise both of his 
thought and that of the liberal rationalists. Nevertheless, in suggesting that 
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historical liberalism may be ‘only a transitional era in history between a civiliza- 
tion which was Christian and one which will be definitely anti-Christian’ (p. 19), 
there is a danger of fashioning an over-simplification as specious as that of the 
dialectical progression from feudalism through capitalism to communism, 
Historical liberalism is a phrase which covers a multitude of sins — and nota 
few virtues, virtues which found expression in protest against certain features of 
the allegedly ‘Christian civilization’ of the Middle Ages. If historical liberalism 
resembles the prodigal son, the ‘Christian civilization’ may be found to be not 
unlike the elder brother. 

Christian and Marxian orthodoxies are irreconcilable, if for no other reason 
than that both make absolute claims on the individual’s allegiance, and Mer 
Sheen’s criticism of the Marxian philosophy is trenchant. He quotes frequently 
from official Communist utterances, while not least interesting are the lengthy 
extracts from those Russian writers of the nineteenth century who had a strange 
presentiment of the coming materialistic revolution, and whose hopes that it 
would be but a passing phase in the life of a deeply religious people he seems to 
share. His suggestions, however, for a practical Christian response to the Com- 
munist threat are by comparison pitifully inadequate, and he shows but little 
grasp of the complexity and significance of the economic structure of society, 
or of the insights of the Marxian economic analysis. All the same, this book is 
to be commended to any who wish for some not too difficult reading on the 
spiritual relationship between Western civilization and Russian communism. 

In a book so well printed it is a pity to find so many traces of careless proof: 
reading. For example, we should perhaps read ‘Tyre’ for ‘Tyne’ (p. 48), roots’ 
for ‘fruits’ (p. 191), ‘atheism’ for “theism” (p. 193), * phase’ for ‘phrase’ (p. 217), 
‘before’ for ‘from’ (p. 264). The notes and references are valuable, but in the 
last chapter they have consistently gone astray. 

One of the Christian’s main cries against Communism is that it completely 
subordinates the individual to the state. It is to this thorny problem, the relation 
between individual and community, that Canon Lloyd addresses himself in The 
Beloved Community, a shortened and partly rewritten edition of a book first 
published in 1937. He argues that neither the individual nor the community can 
be resolved into a function of the other, but that a ‘fruitful level of tension’ 
must exist between the two. This can be possible only if individual and com- 
munity are not bound by a merely spatio-temporal existence; the Church, there- 
fore, with its belief in eternal life and the communion of saints, is especially fitted 
to discover that level of tension. Canon Loyd goes on to examine the nature of 
the Church as a historical community and its impact on present-day society. 

The first chapter, on ‘The Immemorial Dilemma’, is most confused. ‘What | 
do through my fellowship is just as significant as what I do in my solitariness’ 
(p. 30) — with this we may agree; but when Canon Lloyd-goes on to talk of the 
individual and the community as ‘partners of equal honour’, his language, if not 
his philosophy, is open to grave objection. Again, there is frequent repetition of 
the catchphrase ‘creative tension’. But tension in itself is never creative, though 
it may mark the point at which creativity occurs; nor is there any a priori rule for 
determining just where that point will be. Canon Lloyd is more at home when 
writing about the Church, and he has some useful things to say about authority 
and freedom in a Christian community. A chapter on the centrality of the Cross, 
the best in the book, ends a rather sketchy piece of work. 

PETER BAELZ 
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